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THE WEEK. 


—roo—_— 


THE origin of the very serious 
rioting which broke out in Con- 
stantinople on Wednesday night, 
and which lasted during a con- 
siderable part of Thursday, is, at the moment at 
which we write, enveloped in mystery. The only 
telegrams that have been allowed to reach England 
from Constantinople have, with the exception of a 
line to the Daily News, been absolutely worthless. 
They are manifestly the concoctions of the officials 
of the Porte, and may be rejected unhesitatingly. 
The Daily News’ telegram is limited to a few words 
announcing the safety of all English subjects. The 
official story of the riot represents that it began 
with the attack upon the premises of the Ottoman 
Bank by a small party of armed Armenians. These 
men, who are said to have belonged to the revolu- 
tionary party, obtained possession of the bank, and 
held it throughout Wednesday night. They are 
said to have killed the guardians of the bank. 
Immediately after their success at the bank, parties 
of their friends descended into the streets, armed 
with infernal machines, and began to slaughter 
the Turks. The gunboats from Therapia were 
brought down to Pera, and it is even said that 
European troops were landed. Many hundreds of 
lives were sacrificed, and the city was virtually on 
Thursday in a state of siege, though, thanks to the 
energy of the Sultan, order was speedily restored. 
This is the official account, and it is stamped in 
every detail with falsehood. The one certain proof 
that it is a tissue of lies is the announcement that 
the alleged originators of the rising—the assailants 
of the Ottoman Bank—having been captured, were 
removed on board Sir Edgar Vincent’s yacht, in 
order that they might be expelled from the country! 
This, it need hardly be said, is not the way in which 
the Sultan deals with insurgents caught red-handed. 
If these captured Armenians had really been in 
revolt against the Sultan, not one of them would 
have lived ten minutes after he became a prisoner. 
The irresistible conclusion is that the men were 
secretly acting under Palace orders, and that 
another riot has been got up in order to afford 
an excuse for another massacre. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


OTHER telegrams have reached Berlin and Vienna; 
and it may be remarked that in neither city is 
there any motive for exaggerating the case against 
the Turks, while both the Vossische Zeitung and 
the Politische Correspondenz are quite above any 





suspicion of manufacturing news. The former 
reports “a general fusillade and massacre; at 
Psamathia many hundred corpses are lying about; 
at the head of the Stamboul bridge the butchery 
is also going on;” the Turkish mob are massacring 
Armenians in their houses, and “ barrow-loads of 
corpses are lying in the streets,” while the police 
and military are looking on. The Vienna paper, on 
the authority of Ottoman Bank officials, denies that 
the disturbance originated with the Armenians. 
And the brief telegram published in the Daily News, 
and referred to above, is a clear indication that much 
more bloodshed has taken place than we are yet 
allowed to know of by the officials at Constantinople. 
And so, possibly, a movement has begun which must 
affect all Europe, and British interests not least. 





Tue release of another of the imprisoned dyna- 
miters, a person named Murphy, who was convicted 
under the name of Whitehead, has taken place this 
week. Murphy, like Daly, has been released on the 
ground of ill-health, and, judging by the accounts 
of his state when set at liberty, there does not seem 
to be any reason to doubt the force of the plea. His 
mind seems to have been weakened by his imprison- 
ment to such an extent that when restored to his 
family he did not appear to understand where he 
was, and at the earliest opportunity escaped from 
his friends. We agree most fully with the Daily 
Chronicle, which has done good service in the past 
by its articles on prison reform, in thinking that if 
the condition of the dynamiters is to be regarded as 
a result of their imprisonment it is a disgrace to us 
as a nation. The dynamiters personally deserve 
little sympathy ; but even if they had been greater 
criminals than they were, it is monstrous that they 
should be subjected to a punishment which has 
completely wrecked them both in mind and body. 
The light of day has been thrown upon their case 
because of the notoriety of their crimes. But we 
know nothing of the state of countless other 
prisoners who have suffered similar terms of im- 
prisonment, and we are, therefore, left to conjecture 
that their condition may be not less pitiable than 
that of Murphy. Nothing less than a complete 
reversal of the system which was put in force by 
Mr. Cross when he was Home Secretary can satisfy 
the just demands of Englishmen with regard to this 
grave question. 


WE learn that a good deal of dissatisfaction has 
been caused among the Liberal members of Glasgow 
University by the failure of the committee of the 
Liberal Ciub to select a candidate to stand for the 
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Lord Rectorship in opposition to Mr. Chamberlain, 
who has been selected to represent the Tory party. 
It is difficult to understand why the committee 
should not have carried out the wishes of their 
constituents by selecting a suitable candidate. If 
the Rectorial contests in the Scotch Universities are 
to continue to turn upon political questions, it is 
amazing that the Liberals of Glasgow University 
should be content to allow the candidature of Mr. 
Chamberlain, of all men in the world, to pass 
unchallenged. We cannot but think that there 
must be some mistake in the statements which have 
reached us as to the failure of the sub-committee 
of the Liberal Club, appointed to select a candidate, 
to comply with the express instructions they had 
received. But tine is pressing, and if there is to be 
any vindication of Liberalism at the forthcoming 
Rectorial election for Glasgow, it is necessary that 
a Liberal candidate should be selected without any 
further delay. 


In view of all that has passed in connection with 
the abortive Education Bill of last Session, special 
interest attaches to some features of the Report of 
the Education Department for 1894-5, which has 
been issued this week. One of the few meritorious 
provisions of that unhappy Bill—and one which was 
most hotly opposed by certain agriculturist sup- 
porters of the Government—was the raising of the 
age of half-timers in partial satisfaction of the hopes 
held out at the Berlin Labour Conference of 1891. 
Now the report indicates an increase of average school 
attendance of 235 per cent., the increase of popula- 
tion being 1°11 per cent.; and as the increase is mainly 
among the older children, and a tendency is reported 
among parents to keep their children at school after 
the age of twelve, it is possible that parental opinion 
ts slowly turning in the direction in which the law 
ought to have led it long ago. But the point of 
most interest in view of recent controversy is the 
comparative annual cost of maintenance per head in 
Voluntary and in Board schools respectively. In 
the former it works out at 383. 11}d. per child on the 
average ; in the latter, at 503. 1jd.; and while the 
increase in the average cost in the Board schools 
is ls. 4d. per child, in the Voluntary schools it 
is 9}d. Of this 38s. 11}d. the subscribers con- 
tribute 6s. 9d.—that is, rather over one-sixth. And 
in view of all we have heard of the “intolerable 
strain” on these schools, it is interesting to notice 
that only 2}d. more per child—not quite 34 per cent. 
—has been collected from the subscribers than in 
1894. We are not told, however, how much has 
been collected in order to comply with the demands 
for sanitation which, when Mr. Acland made them, 
excited protests almost medieval in their apparent 
affection for untidiness and dirt. The Report 
indicates, however, that for the most part the 
demands were promptly responded to. It has, un- 
fortunately, never been the custom of Voluntary 
school managers to return the amounts spent on the 
erection or enlargement of their buildings. 


FrRoM an educational point of view the Report is 
satisfactory enough. The increased attendance in- 
dicates the greater attractiveness of the schools and 
the increased influence of the teachers, as well as the 
increased appreciation of parents and the growing 
activity of the local authorities. The new system 
of inspection, which consists largely in “ surprise 
visits,” seems to give more satisfactory results than 
the old, and the hand and eye training bids fair to 
remove one of the charges most often brought 
against elementary education—though generally, it 
is true, by those who have no practical knowledge 
of the system—that it is all book-work and cram. 
The same class of objectors may be also propitiated 
by the increased teaching of cookery and laundry 
work which is noted. But the most interesting of the 
mapy interesting features in the Report is the passage 





dealing with continuation schools. As yet, indeed, 
only about 270,000 children attend them, but the 
number is growing, and they appear to be securing 
the scholars who have recently left the elementary 
schools. Elementary subjects still occupy the largest 
share of attention, which is not as it should be, and 
“the life and duties of a citizen” has been surpassed 
in attractiveness by domestic economy. Physical 
training, including swimming where facilities exist, 
seems to be making good progress in the elementary 
schools, and some of them have their cricket and 
football, like those of a higher grade. Altogether 
the Report is full of promise for the future of the 
next and subsequent generations. 


THE exhibition of Colonial samples at the 
Chamber of Commerce is rather reassuring than 
otherwise to our home manufacturers. The trade 
done by the United States in hardware is, perhaps, 
the most important to be noted by our makers, 
though in articles such as tools surely quality is 
everything. There are not many specimens in 
cotton and worsted goods, and these appear as if they 
had reached the consumer almost by accident, for 
they are worse and dearer than our own goods. 
The fact that we are already doing the business in 
these trades takes away the ground for fearing that 
our salesmen are much at fault; but exhibitions 
such as the present may be made into a valuable 
means of keeping the producer and the distant con- 
sumer more perfectly in touch. 


THE suppression of the Club train service to 
Paris—owing to the fact that the boats used for a 
limited train could not be up to the standard of the 
rest of the arrangements—left an awkward gap in 
the communications with the French capital. This, 
it is to be hoped, will be filled by the transfer of the 
Folkestone and Boulogne service to the afternoon, 
which is to be the outcome of the arrangements 
sanctioned by the South Eastern Railway Com- 
pany’s shareholders at their special meeting on 
Thursday afternoon last. A gap of ten hours will 
thus be filled up, and half a day or more practi- 
cally gained to the travelling public. The route is, 
perhaps, on the whole the pleasantest of those across 
the Channel, and now that the mail service seems get- 
ting more and more into French control it is a pity, if 
only for patriotic reasons, that the best alternative 
to the Dover-Calais route should be discontinued. 


Tue telegraphic summary of the log of the Fram 
telegraphed by Dr. Nansen to the Chronicle on 
Thursday shows that our conjecture as to the 
course of the vessel was not altogether accurate. 
It now appears that the Fram after her commander 
left her took another Northward turn, crossed his 
track, and, maintaining a higher latitude than that 
reached by any former expedition, finally came 
south along the west coast of Spitzbergen. The 
most satisfactory features of Captain Sverdrup’s 
report are the splendid seaworthiness—or rather 
ice-worthiness—of the Fram, and the peacefulness 
of the whole voyage. “An easier expedition can 
hardly be imagined. Our principal work was to 
take the regular observations, sleep, eat, and drink. 
Our health was perfect the whole time.” But while 
there is a danger of passing fourteen months with- 
out seeing a living creature, “even a sea-bird or 4 
Polar bear,” the Arctic seas are not likely to become 
a popular holiday resort. 


Tue settlement of our difficulty 
with the usurper of the Sultanate 
of Zanzibar has been brief and, for 
the moment, decisive. The action of Said Khalid in 
seizing the throne—according to some accounts, 
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after making preparations for, and even hastening, 
the vacancy—has been met less promptly, but not 
less effectually, than on the occasion of his previous 
attempt in March, 1893. The unpleasant feature of 
the disturbance is that he was apparently assisted 
not only by the late Sultan’s bodyguard, but by 
some four-fifths of the native troops, who have been 
drilled by European officers. Probably, as was the 
case two years ago, he relied also on the support of 
the native slave-owners, jealous for the peculiar in- 
stitution, and possibly irritated by the impending 
termination of the agreement which secures that 
their runaway slaves shall be recovered by the 
native police, and by some echo of the exposure of 
the system made last year at the instance of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. But 
whatever his hopes, they have been effectually 
frustrated by the action of the British ships and of 
Consul Cave. 





THE telegrams state that the majority of the 
British residents are strongly of opinion that the 
time has come for abolishing the figment of a 
Protectorate, and converting the island into a 
Crown colony. That course has many advantages, 
political and commercial no less than philanthropic. 
To begin with, it would do away with slavery, 
and involve the substitution of coolie labour; and 
though interference with the “peculiar institu- 
tion” in a Mohammedan country is not to be 
lightly entered upon, the condition of the plantation 
slaves, as revealed by Mr. Mackenzie’s report to 
the Anti-Slavery Society last year, imperatively 
calls for a drastic remedy. Moreover, as is pointed 
out in a letter to Friday's Daily News, the privileges 
enjoyed by British subjects have actually handi- 
capped them in acquiring land in the Protectorate. 
It is true that the administration of a Crown Colony 
is relatively expensive, and that the rights of Con- 
sular jurisdiction possessed by foreign nations will 
be interfered with. But all these difficulties have 
been faced by France in Madagascar, in spite of an 
infinitely graver situation. Surely our Government 
is strong enough to deal with them in Zanzibar ? 





So far, it must be admitted, Mr. Rhodes has agree- 
ably disappointed the expectation of those critics— 
including ourselves—who thought that his presence 
as a pacificator of the Matabele would be of 
questionable benefit to any of the parties concerned. 
The dramatic scene of Friday last, when he and his 
two companions penetrated unarmed into the 
recesses of the Matoppo Hills, and after risking 
their lives in a conference with the insurgent chiefs 
secured a surrender reported to be practically un- 
conditional, has probably made amends to a good 
many readers for all the misdeeds attributed to the 
Chartered Company in the Transvaal and Zululand 
alike. But the illusion of the picturesque in history 
is always strong, and never stronger than when 
applied to contemporary events. It remains to be 
seen whether the settlement will be permanent, and 
whether the native grievances will be fairly met. 


WE earnestly trust that the settlement of the 
Cretan crisis may be speedy, thorough, and lasting. 
At the same time it is impossible to feel very hopeful, 
in spite of the confident announcements telegraphed 
from Constantinople and elsewhere. The financial 
needs of the Turkish Empire doubtless make some 
kind of settlement imperative, and it is sincerely to 
be hoped that, since the Powers fear to neutralise 
the island—and it cannot at present be united to 
Greece—it may receive the same measure of Home 
tule as has been vouchsafed to Samos. But the “ re- 
servations ” subject to which the Porte has accepted 
the scheme seem merely a pretext for delay; and 
even though the Ambassadors have shown themselves 
a little less compliant or hesitating than usual, still 








while they are deliberating whether there shall or 
shall not be a Supreme Court of Appeal at Canea 
the field is left open for the irregular Turkish 
troops, who appear to be behaving in their usual 
manner. The regular Turkish troops are being 
withdrawn to the towns, and the insurgents invited 
in menacing tones to lay down their arms. Mean- 
while the Mohammedan inhabitants are threatening 
to revenge themselves on the Christians, and panic 
continues at Canea. Unless the island is occupied 
by European troops while the Ambassadors are 
overcoming the scruples of the Palace, it is hard to 
see how hostilities can be effectually stopped. 





THE Tsar's visit has caused the political crisis 
which was impending in Germany to be, if not 
averted, at least postponed, by the act of the 
Emperor himself. It is officially announced that 
the Federal Council will have a Bill for the reform 
of the procedure in courts-martial laid before them 
early in October (and, therefore, in time for it to 
reach the Reichstag soon after it reassembles on 
November 10th), and that this Bill will proceed on 
the lines laid down by the Chancellor in his 
speech of May last. This gives some hope that 
the “modern legal ideas” that he then referred 
to will be allowed to prevail in the military law 
of Prussia as in other States of the Empire. 
The tone of the non-official press, and of the 
National Liberal and Conservative press in particular, 
indicated the approach of a serious constitutional 
crisis, and the fact that the Chancellor had gone 
off to his wife's estates in Poland, in spite of the 
Europeau situation, was regarded as the prelude 
to the announcement of his retirement from public 
life. But his services could not be dispensed with 
before the Tsar had passed, and the Emperor has 
wisely yielded for once to the claims of a constitu- 
tional régime. Still, the danger will always be 
imminent as long as he maintains the present 
system of special Imperial Councils whose chiefs 
accompany him in his numerous journeys and over- 
ride the advice of his responsible Ministers. In the 
case of the so-called Military Cabinet, two circum- 
stances intensify the danger. Its chief, General von 
Hahnke, is superior in military rank to the War 
Minister, and can therefore regard him as his 
subordinate; and its control of military appoint- 
ments and promotion is actually recognised in the 
Prussian Army List. 





THe Tsar's arrival in Vienna is hailed by the 
Press of that city as marking the resumption of that 
friendship which was so conspicuous a feature of the 
European situation from the overthrow of Napoleon 
to the Crimean War. No Tsar has visited the Austrian 
capital since Alexander I. did so on the occasion of 
the Congress of 1815, which reconstructed the map 
of Europe in accordance with the diplomatic ideas of 
the period ; and hopes are freely expressed that now 
that the chief area of Russia’s activity has shifted 
to the Far East, the community of interests which 
was disturbed by the Crimean War, and still more by 
the Russo-Turkish War of 1878, may be re-established 
once more on a permanent basis. That basis, however, 
can only be the status quo in Europe, for the sake of 
which quite enough blood has already been shed. 
But we hope better things from the Tsar himself 
than his Foreign Minister has given us reason to 
expect. 


THe Convention of sound-money Democrats, 
which is to represent thirty-eight States of the 
Union and to meet at Indianapolis on Wednesday 
next, is not expected, as we write, to endorse Mr. 
McKinley's nomination. That politician has spoken 
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out strongly against free silver, but that is not 
enough to make him a sound-morey man; and he is 
too strong a Protectionist and too much of a Bimetal- 
list to receive the conscientious and direct support of 
the Free-traders and sound-money men who are 
trying to save the historic Democratic party from 
itsdoom. Accordingly, the Convention is expected to 
nominate Mr. Watterson, of Kentucky, whose name 
is a power in the South, and whose selection 
will divert the thirteen votes of his own State, 
together with those of Florida (four), Texas 
(fifteen), Alabama (eleven), and perhaps of 
other States, from Mr. Bryan's following, and so 
considerably diminish the latter's chances of success. 
Of course, Mr. Watterson may not carry these or 
any other States; but he will, at any rate, make the 
running for the Republicans, and prevent the 
Democratic machine from passing wholly into 
Silverite hands. On the other hand, there is still 
reason to fear that in New York Senator Hill is 
prepared to surrender to Mr. Bryan. Moreover, the 
financial world seems strongly of opinion that the 
Silverite agitation will continue during the next 
Presidency at least, whether the Republicans succeed 
or not; insomuch that some eminent authorities 
prefer that Mr. Bryan should bea elected, and that 
the crisis skould come the sooner. 


THE “Celtic revolt,” which is a 
LITERATURE, etc. familiar feature in current British 
literature, gives special interest to 
a little book of reviews and other articles, for the 
most part reprinted from various periodicals, and 
dealing with the Irish literature and language. 
[“ For the Tongue of the Gael.” London: City of 
London Book Dépot. Dablin: Gill.] The author is 
Mr. Thomas Fiannery—otherwise Tomas 6 Flann- 
@haile—a well-known.Celtic scholar, and examiner to 
the Irish Intermediate Education Board. One of 
the reviews has appeared in these columns: of the 
rest of the book we may notice as of special interest 
some emphatic and forcible pleading for the study 
of the Irish language, and for the improvement 
of Irish dictionaries; an article indicating, on the 
lines of the Breton scholar M. Gaidoz, that the 
growing Celticisem notable in English literature 
corresponds to a growth of the Celtic element 
in the populatiori—a fact, we believe, for which 
there is some independent evidence of an ethno- 
logical kind; and some interesting matter on Irish 
dialects, indicating that they were for the most 
part professional rather than provincial, at least 
in the eariier times. In spite of the efforts of 
Thomas Davis, political nationalism has not done 
as much as might naturally have been expected 
for the study of ancient Ireland. The economic 
needs of modern Ireland have been too pressing and 
the political struggle too acute. The study is hardly 
more than half a century old, and has been largely 
aided by foreign scholars. Indeed, it has been 
mainly a scholars’ movement throughout, and, much 
as the scholars have done, both native and foreign, 
more than their work is needed to keep the language 
alive. The recognition Irish has secured in the 
echools, and the gradual removal of the economic 
pressure, may prove potent aids in popularising the 
movement, and the little book before us should also 
succeed in doing its part. 


Is nothing being done to commemorate Robert 
Louis Stevenson? That question is put by Lord 
Rosebery in a letter to the Scotsman, but it ought 
to have been rendered unnecessary long ago. It is 
true, of course, of Stevenson, as of most other great 
writers, that the place he has won in the affections of 
this generation—and, indeed, of the next—renders 
any other memorial to him superfluous for the 
next haif-century at least. But memorials are 


the dead ; and as Stevenson's work is of a kind likely 
to increase rather than to diminish in value as the 
world gets further away from the phases of life 
which he cared most to depict, the neglect of its 
tribute by this generation will be more conspicuous 
hereafter than now: Lord Rosebery deserves the 
cordial thanks of patriotic Scotsmen for thus taking 
the initiative in reminding them of their duty to 
their nation. 


LORD DE MAULEY had represented 
Poole, and subsequently Dungar- 
van, in the House of Commons as 
a Liberal nearly half a century ago.—Mr. Justice R. H. 
Pinhey had been one of the judges of the High Court 
of Bombay, and since his retirement had been known 
in England as an active Churchman. — Professor 
Nicholas Rudinger, of Munich, was an authority on 
anatomy and physiology. — Professor Josiah D. 
Whitney, of Harvard, the eminent geologist, whose 
death took place on Wednesday of last week, was 
probably less known to the general reader on this 
side of the Atlantic than his brother, the philo- 
logist, whom we, in common with other papers, 
erroneously supposed to be referred to in the tele- 
gram. But he was hardly less eminent in his own 
department of learning, and had done much in 
particular towards the geological exploration of 
the West. 


OBITUARY. 








LORD SALISBURY AND THE TSAR, 





HE common opinion of mankind is so frequently 
‘% wrong rather than right, that it may be unwise 
to attribute too much weight to the fact that it is 
universally believed in Europe that the tour upon 
which the Tsar has now entered is destined to be an 
event of great political importance. Still, it would 
be absurd to under-estimate the significance of an 
instinctive agreement of opinion of this kind. There 
is no doubt that Russia is at last emerging from the 
seclusion in which she has by her own will remained 
ever since the assassination of the Emperor Alexander 
the Second, and is again preparing to take a leading 
part in shaping the policy of the Great Powers. It 
is not surprising in these circumstances that deep 
interest should attach to that official journey which 
is to bring the young Tsar into contact with all his 
chief European neighbours, or that there should be 
some disappointment in England at the fact that 
his journey does not include a visit to London, 
or, indeed, to any part of the Queen’s dominions 
south of the Tweed. We are bidden to hope, 
however, that, although there will be no formal 
gathering of Sovereigns and Ministers in the 
capital, an opportunity will be furnished for 
a meeting between his Imperial Majesty and 
the Prime Minister at Balmoral, and that this 
meeting may be attended by even more import- 
ant results than can be secured at an ordinary 
official reception of one Sovereign by that of 
another country. If we dare not share in these 
hopes it is chiefly because recent events have 
compelled us to come to a very unfavourable con- 
clusion as to Lord Salisbury’s capacity for the 
management of foreign affairs. Weakness, hesi- 
tation, indecision, and a constant change of front 
have distinguished the Foreign Office since he last 
took charge of it. Other nations have at least 
known the object at which they were aiming and 
have pursued it steadily and resolutely. This 
country alone during the last twelve months has 
trimmed her sails and changed her course again 
and again. It is, we know, possible that the 
perplexing inconsistencies of the Foreign Office 
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personal variations on the part of the Prime 
Minister. But even if this be true, it does not 
relieve Lord Salisbury from the burden of respon- 
sibility for the present unfortunate position of 
England so far as foreign affairs are concerned. 
History teaches us the lesson that Cabinets are 
almost always divided upon questions of foreign 
policy. We certainly reveal no secret—for it has 
been revealed by the chief actors themselves in 
the House of Commons—when we say that the 
last Liberal Cabinet had its divisions, and very 
serious ones, on matters of foreign policy. Never- 
theless, the Foreign Office steered a straight 
and steady course under Lord Rosebery and Lord 
Kimberley, and when they retired from office there 
was no reason to suppose that the position of this 
country in the world had been affected unfavourably 
by the divisions existing among the members of 
the Government. The trath is that the test of a 
strong Prime Minister is his power of steering the 
ship steadily among the conflicting currents of 
foreign affairs, no matter how great may be the 
divergences of opinion in the Cabinet of which he 
is the head. When the Prime Minister is also at 
the same time Foreign Secretary, failure in this 
matter is fatal to his reputation. 

Has Lord Salisbury been able to satisfy this test 
during his thirteen or fourteen months of office ? 
Even his most abject flatterers will hardly venture 
to answer the question in the affirmative. The 
facts are too notorious to be disputed. The change 
of front and sudden surrender to France in Siam; 
the never-to-be-forgotten retreat with regard to 
Armenia, at the very moment after the Prime 
Minister himself had sounded the advance; the 
unfortunate way in which Mr. Olney was afforded 
the opportunity for ventilating his crude Jingoism, 
and the subsequent process of “ backing down ”’ on 
the part of the Foreign Office—these are all matters 
of history, and they certainly do not justify us in 
feeling any particular confidence in Lord Salisbury’s 
power of pursuing a firm and consistent policy 
towards Russia. But if we desire conclusive proof 
of his weakness, and the curious timidity which 
accompanies it, we have only to follow his policy 
with regard to Italy during the last twelve months. 
A year ago this country had one firm friend in 
Europe—one upon whom she might have relied to 
the very last. That friend was Italy. We are by 
no means unqualified admirers of Signor Crispi’s 
policy; but one thing at least may be affirmed with- 
out hesitation of that policy. It was based upon an 
honest attachment to this country. A good under- 
standing with Great Britain was the keystone of 
Italian policy under Crispi and Blanc. In proof of 
their desire to maintain this understanding it is only 
necessary to recall the instructions that were given 
to the Italian fleet in the Levant last autumn. To 
all intents and purposes the Italian Admiral was 
placed under the orders of his English colleague. 
In Africa it was understood from the first that the 
interests of Great Britain and Italy were practically 
identical, and it would have been an easy matter to 
secure from Italy any undertaking we desired with 
regard to Egypt. In short, in the concord which 
then prevailed between the Governments of Rome 
and London, and in the confidence felt by the 
Italian people in this country, we had one of the 
most important factors in the political situation. 
This was the state of things when Lord Rosebery 
left office; this was the position with which Lord 
Salisbury had to deal twelve months ago. What is 
the situation now? Crispi is gone, and has gone 
with the declaration on his lips that “England 
has ruined us.” Baron Blanc, than whom no 
more honest or capable man ever acted as Foreign 





Minister for Italy—Blane the secretary and con- 
fidant of Cavour — has retired from public life, 
openly announcing his determivation never to return 
to it. Ever since he took high office his object had 
been to bind England and Italy together by the ties 
of mutual interest and esteem. He believed that 
he had succeeded in doing so, when in a moment 
his work was destroyed by the vacillations and in- 
consistencies of Lord Salisbury —vacillations and 
inconsistencies for which he found it impossible to 
account. ‘To-day Italy is governed by men whose 
ideal is not an alliance with England, but one with 
France. They have already exposed themselves to 
the censures of their own countrymen by allowing 
their prepossessions ia this matter to be perceived ; 
but, unfortunately, they are able to point to the 
failure of their predecessors to ensure the loyalty of 
Lord Salisbury as a justification of their policy. 
Oar one friend in Europe has been driven from us 
because Lord Salisbury could not make up his mind 
to adopt necessary steps in time; or, having made 
it up, could not continue in the same mood for 
more than a few days at a stretch. 

It may, of course, be said that Lord Salisbur 
had to indulge in the strange alternations whic 
characterised his treatment of Italy because sudden 
dangers confronted him which he had not foreseen, 
or because he was out-voted in his own Cabinet, It 
may be, indeed, that he haz somewhere in a drawer 
in the Foreign Office a complete vindication of his 
policy. But the fact remains that the Italian states- 
men who have had to deal with him during the last 
twelve months have been complet2ly bewildered by 
his extraordinary actions, and are wholly unable to 
reconcile those actions with the possession of either 
a strong will or a clear and determined line of policy 
on the part of our Prime Minister. If this is the 
effect which Lord Salisbury’s conduct as Foreign 
Secretary has had upon the I[talians, we should like 
to know what effect it has had at Constantinople, 
Berlin, and Paris. Is there anyone who will venture 
to say that the British Government stands higher 
now in the Chancelleries of these countries than it 
did twelve months ago? Judged by foreign opinion, 
and by that alone, Lord Salisbury’s recent career at 
the Foreign Office has been one of unmistakable and 
almost unmitigated failure. He may be able to 
justify it to his own party, or even to his own 
countrymen. We sincerely trust that he can do 
this. But so far as the test of outside opinion is 
concerned, it is wholly adverse to him. It is for this 
reason that we dare not anticipate any political 
advantage for England from informal negotiations 
between the Tsar and the Prime Minister. A states- 
man who has lost his nerve, who changes his views 
in accordance with the changing votes of his Cabinet, 
and who submits with almost heroic resignation to 
successive failures of policy, is hardly the man who 
can be relied upon to bring about that daring and 
decisive change in our relations with Russia which 
so many now advocate. 








FAMINE BY ORDER. 





F Mr. Banbury and the other directors of the 

East London Water Company desire to produce 
the impression that they are keeping down the 
supply of their customers in order to keep up the 
dividends of their shareholders, they have certainly 
gone the right way to work. Otherwise they cannot 
be congratulated upon the wisdom of the tactics 
they have thought fit to pursue. The unfortunate 
customers are helpless. They may swear if they 
like. They must pay, whether they like it or not. 
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They must take the water they get and make the 
most of it, and be thankful to the Company for 
allowing them to have any at all. The system 
under which London is partially supplied with 
water is one of the worst that could possibly be 
imagined. It combines all the evils of monopoly 
with all the disadvantages of private enterprise. 
If the provision of water fur the capital, like the pro- 
vision of coal or tea, were left entirely to individual 
traders, the competitive principle which is often 
the best security for the public would protect the 
consumer against being bullied as the consumers in 
the Fast End are being bullied now. If, on the 
other hand, a public authority responsible to Lon- 
doners were substituted for the existing companies, 
the interest of the householders would have to be 
considered or tkey would know the reason why. 
But at present there is no competition cn the one 
hand, and no responsibility on the other. Parliament 
has made the eight water companies of London 
monopolists by giving them the exclusive right of 
supplying water. It has gone further. It has 
fixed the rate which the companies are entitled to 
charge, not according to the amount actually used 
or actually provided, but according to the value of 
the house supplied. This rule is a sound one, 
inasmuch as it aims at securing an adequate 
volume of water for every householder, and dis- 
courages an economy inconsistent with clean- 
liness or health. But while imposing these hard 
and fast terms upon the inhabitants of London, 
the Legislature has not subjected the Companies to 
any similar burden. They are free. It is their 
involuntary and unfortunate customers who are 
bound. The result is that the Water Lords, as they 
are called, have come to regard the public as their 
natural enemies. Mr. Crookenden, the Secretary of 
the East London Company, in a recent interview with 
a reporter for the press, attacked the people of the 
East End as if they were a rival faction instead of the 
community for whose benefit he and his Company 
are supposed to exist. It is true that he included 
in his denunciation the County Council, the Vestries, 
the lite House of Commons, and the present Ruler 
of the Universe. But the consumers are, in Mr. 
Crookenden’s eyes, the worst sinners. If they cannot 
be accused of keeping back the rain, they may, at 
least, be reproached with wasting the water. The 
idea that water may be wasted by insufficient or 
unsuitable fittings does not seem to have occurred 
to Mr. Crookenden. 

The Company has found, or perhaps furnished, 
a powerful advocate in the columns of the Times. 
This gentleman is as much devoted to the Company 
as Mr. Crookenden himself, and he backs up his 
clients through thick and thin. Unluckily his bii-f 
does not contain the real facts, and therefore he 
dismisses the charges against the Company by the 
simple process of ignoring them. The “Special 
Commissioner” of the Daily Chronicle, a3 he 
rather affectedly calls himself, has challenged the 
assertions of the Zimes, and criticised its arguments 
with great acumen. For instance, it is said b 
the Times that the customers of the East London 
Company are getting a supply for six hours in the 
twenty-four. ‘That would be little enough. But 
they are not getting it, and the assumption that 
they are rests upon a notice signed by Mr. 
Crcokenden so long ago as the 2lst of July. The 
Commissioner of the Daily Chronicle has visited 
Poplar, Millwall, Bow, Bromley, Bethnal Green, 
Whitechapel, Stepney, Mile End, and St. George’s- 
in-the-East. He finds that throughout that vast 
region people are not getting six hours’ supply, but 
only four. The waste which Mr. Crookenden charges 
upon the consumers is mainly the fault of the Com- 





pany. If their fittings were better there would be 
less waste; and if they were as good as they are 
in Birmingham, there would be scarcely any waste 
at all. But proper fittings might reduce the divi- 
dend, and so they are not made. The Royal Com- 
mission of 1892 examined the Engineer of the Grand 
Junction Company upon this very point. His answer 
was: “It is all a question of expense, stopping 
waste. It is cheaper to pump water, if you have it 
to pump, than to stop the waste.” It is cheaper 
still not to pump the water, and that appears 
to be the particular method of economy which 
commends itself to the East London Directors. 
Londveners are a long-suffering race. Even the 
elections for the County Council, for the reformed 
guardians, and for the new Vestries, have not taught 
them to combine. The County Council cannot help 
them in this matter because it has not the power. 
Mr. Chaplin is perfectly useless, and does not seem 
to understand the question. The Tory members for 
the East End are satisfied with a mere expression 
of opinion from Mr. Balfour that something ought 
to be done by Parliament next year. Something 
was brought before Parliament this year. But 
Lord James’s Bill was utterly impracticable and 
ridiculous. It proposed to set up a Water Trust 
which wou'd have been trusted by nobody, and it 
gave every protection to the monopolist companies 
without giving any relief to the oppressed and 
plundered consumer. 

The Daily News published on Tuesday a timely 
and interesting comparison between London and 
other towns as regards the supply of water. Every 
other great municipality in England, from Glasgow 
to Hull, has got rid of the Water Companies, and 
manages its own waterworks. The results are more 
water, lower rates, the profit of the ratepayer, and 
the comfort of the consumer. Mr. Balfour knows 
even less about municipal than he knows about Par- 
liamentary business. But he may as well recognise 
at once, because he will have to acknowledge in the 
long run, that no legislation upon this subject will 
be of any use unless it provides for buying up the 
Water Companies on reasonable terms, and making 
the County Council the Water Authority for London, 
We have no fanatical admiration for the London 
County Council. It has, we are bound to admit, 
made many mistakes, and we do not doubt that it 
will make many more. But it represents the people 
of London, and it is the proper body to supply 
London with water. There must, however, be a 
legislative guarantee for the pocket of the rate- 
payer. During the late unfruitful and inglorious 
session of Parliament the President of the Local 
Government Board told the representatives of the 
County Council that they could not be assisted in 
purchasing the property of any Water Company 
except on the principle of the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act. That means a fancy price for forced 
sale and an intolerable burden upon the Metro- 
politan rates. No Minister was more emphatic 
than Mr. Chamberlain in urging these excessive and 
unfounded claims. The landlords and capitalists 
knew what they were about when they called Mr. 
Chamberlain Jack Cade. Husit lateri lethalis 
arundo. The arrow went home, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain now never loses an opportunity for posing 
as the ostentatious advocate of vested interests. 
But in Mr. Chamberlain’s Radical days, before 
he was returned to Parliament, when his 
reputation was confined to Birmingham, the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords 
determined the methods by which private under- 
takings should be acquired for public purposes. 
The Tramways Act of 1870 effectually secured the 
ratepayer against extortionate demands. Under 
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that statute some of the London tramways have 
already been bought by the County Council, 
and in the consequent litigation the Council have 
been uniformly successful. This is the precedent 
which ought to be followed, and even a Tory 
Government cannot allege that the Peers connived 
at confiscation. The drought is now over, but the 
East London Water Company still establish scarcity 
within their area. Quousque tandem ? 








LORD RUSSELL IN 


—_ oe _— 


LORD Chief J ustice is the best of all ambassadors 
whom we could send to the American people. 
Diplomatists are for the most part unsuited for that 
position by their unexpansive training. A gentleman 
trained in the Foreign Office is no match for a 
railroad lawyer. Poets and novelists might possibly 
be useful now and then—Mr. Hall Caine learnt a 
good deal in Canada—but ‘their point of view is a 
little too subjective for real life. It would be better 
for the poets and novelists than for the nation which 
despatched them. Lawyer meet lawyer is as safe a 
maxim as Greek meet Greek, and the rulers of 
European countries should never forget that 
it is lawyers who rule America. Washington 
and Lincoln and Grant, whom we in Europe 
know best, were but the exceptions—products 
of the two exceptional epochs in American history 
when laymen, if they could learn to shoot, had some 
chance. Many of the professional politicians, again 
—to go to the opposite extreme from the Father of 
his Country—may have graduated in the saloon 
rather than at the Bar, but the professional poli- 
tician of the baser type plays a much less prominent 
part in the life of the American continent than 
most Englishmen suppose. In South America 
the normal ruler i: a revolutionary general; in 
North America the normal ruler of state or nation 
is a lawyer, who may or may not also be a general, 
“‘ Lawyers,” said John Macdonald, in his Disraelian 
way, “are the aristocracy of the New World.” 
and the statement is as true of the States as of 
Canada. The normal team for a _ Presidential 
election is a lawyer for President and a million- 
aire for Vice-President. The arrangement is a 
very effective one—unle:s the lawyer happens to 
die during his Presidential term. Lawyers made 
the American Constitution, and lawyers interpret 
it. They have the tact usually to interpret it 
justly, for the successful lawyer is usually a man 
of tact who knows how to make bis client’s will 
without the client suspecting it. If they err at 
times—well, the lawser earns his dollars hard, 
and never did like the incom2 tax. Even in the 
commercial world, lawyers are much greater people 
in America than they are with us. Millionaires 
make the railways—and break them, but the lawyer 
acts as receiver, and most American railways are 
in the hands of receivers. Lord Cairns, who had 
no overweening respect for laymen, delivered a 
very luminous judgment in an English reported 
case as to the inaptness of this remedy. 

Thus Lord Russel], in addressing the American 
Bar Association, was speaking to the ruling class 
of America. He brought with him all that 
Americans most respect—the clear, hard head of 
the man who has made his way, the dominant 
spirit of the masterful man, and a sound know- 
ledge of the common law. They were charmed 
with Lord Coleridge, but might be pardoned for 
doubting whether he was quite the real thing: 
he was so very much vaguer and prettier in his 
turns of speech than Story or Marshall. But 


AMERICA, 





Lord Russell is the very man who would have gone to 
the top in America. Hisare the sort of brains which 
the American is thinking of when he speaks of “‘a 
brainy mav.’’ What a pity it is that England cannot 
appoint Lord Russell, and the Americans, let us say, 
Mr. Justice Holmes, as plenipotentiaries to settle 
an Arbitration treaty! The two peoples want the 
treaty made: it is only a matter of the best terms 
and conditions to prevent doubt and friction here- 
after. We want the lawyer for the lady and the 
lawyer for the gentleman to draw up the family 
settlement. The proposal would not sound nearly 
so strange to Americans as it does to us. They 
remember, as we do not always, that the common 
law is—after Milton and Shakespeare—the biggest 
thing we have in common. It is a rash general- 
isation to say that we talk the same language. 
Our Governments and our ideas of government 
are essentially different. The religious body 
which is dominant with us is with them a 
sect of small importance. Racially — though 
there are common elements in both—the pro- 
portions are so different as to produce different 
wholes. But their law is our law. The common 
law of England is much more nearly universal 
in America than it is in the British Empire. 
There has never been a declaration of independ- 
ence from Coke and Mansfield. Even the Populist 
£enator from the West is content that 120 years 
after the political severance his courts should defer 
to the opirions delivered—in their judicial capacity 
—by the British House of Lords. We and the 
Americans should be the first to establish an inter- 
national Court of Arbitration, not so much because 
we are of the same race and language, for words 
often lead to quarrels, and relations are not always 
the best friends, but because we have the same basis 
of law, the same legal habits, and the same respect 
for legal decisions. 

It is curious to notice that on the one point in 
which Lord Russell maintained a friendly con- 
troversy with his American friend, Mr. Carter, the 
Lord Chief Justice is the civilian. Mr. Carter was 
his opponent before the Behring Sea Tribunal at 
Paris, and argued that International Law was, like 
the Common Law, a storehouse of prec*pts and 
principles which, though on some points it might 
not have been expounded in any decided case, can 
be applied to all possible contingencies. In this 
spirit an international court might have granted an 
injunction agaiost the destruction of seals on 
the high seas. The view of international law 
which suited the British case, and to which Lord 
Russell still adheres, is that only that which all 
civilised ratioss have agreed to consider binding 
should be called International Law. The view of 
the Lord Chief Justice is doubtless more in accord 
with the opinion of Continental jurists, who have 
revived the fallacy of the jus gentium; but we 
confess to a liking fur the theory of the American 
lawyer—more English than the English themselves 
—as one with immease potentialities if confided to 
judges of robust Anglo-Saxon common-sense. In all 
probability, if we had an Anglo-American tribunal, 
whether with permanent membership or merely 
with permanent rules for selecting tie members, 
the judges, if they were English-speaking, as 
they must be, would incline, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to the view which is inbred in English 
lawyers. We should have less Puffendorf and 
more common-sense. On one or two other poiats 
we venture, with all respect, to differ from the Lord 
Chief Justice. It is scarcely true to say that trading 
in slaves is not contrary to the law of nations. 
Most of the aspects of the slave-trade are so entirely 
intra-territorial as to be necessarily dealt with by 
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municipal law ; but, so far as there are international 
considerations involved, the slave-trade bas been 
rendered contrary to International Law by treaties 
which have received wider adhesion than the 
Declaration of Paris. Practically, trading in slaves 
on the high seas is as much agairst the Law of 
Nations as piracy. Again, while the objections to 
any attempt to set up a “stancing Court of nations 
to which any Power may resort’ are overwhelming, 
we cannot see that mest ef these objections apply to 
an Anglo-American Court. The English-speaking 
world is an aller orbis, and we shall only increase 
our difficulties by mixing it up, for the sake cf 
some vague notion about humanity, with the 
world which knows not English nor the ccmmen 
law. Assume that arbitration as between England 
and America is desirable in tke three classes cf 
ease which Lord Ru:sell mentioned (and which 
seem to us to include nearly all possible cases), 
and it is a comparatively unimportant matter whetl er 
the arbitrators should be named or designated in the 
arbitration treaty, or should be selected ad hoc when 
the difficulty arises. The:e are abundant precedents 
for either course in private submission clauses. It 
is just the sort of point we should leave to Lord 
Russell to settle, with full confidence that he would 
settle it wisely. There can be no two opinions about 
the good work he has done in going to America, 
even though his opinions may stmke us as in some 
resp<ct3 alinost too conservative. 


THE TROUBLES OF SPAIN. 


T is becoming aburdantly clear, even to the best 

fiie.ds of the Spanish monarchy, that the 
desperate state of affairs in Cuba is producing its 
natural effect in the Mo‘ her Country, and in the other 
Spanish colonies as well. Hitherto we have keen 
constantly tolc—and appearances have seemed to 
confirm the theory—that any Government which 
made concessions to the Cuban insurgents would 
not only eccmmit suicide itself, but probably also 
involve in its own overthrow tke existing corstitu- 
tional régime. Ministries, however, in Spain, as in 
Italy, thcugh for somewhat different rearors, do not 
necessarily rest on tle popular will; and whatevr 
the political world may tlink of the prespect 
in Cuba, there are signs cf popular disturbance 
which may well cause th Ministry to reconsider 
its attitude. There have been popular demons‘ra- 
tions in opposition to the departure of reinforce- 
ments at Madrid, Saragossa, and Valencia. The 
Republican party—which had split up, as is the way 
with advanced parties, into numerous divergent 
fragments, and one section of which bad long ago 
joined the monarchical Liberals—is showing renewed 
activity at Valencia, Gerona, and elsewhere, and its 
emissarics, according to report, are inducing tke 
soldiers to desert. The latter will want little induce- 
ment, if they are really aware of the prospect that 
awaits them in Cuba. In the east, the ho!-bed 
of Anarchism, dynamite pkts are reported to 
be in active ;reperition; and though we should 
not ordinarily attach much importance to such 
phenomena in Barcelona, the persons arrested on 
suspicion include not only a prominent barrister 
of that city, but no less a person than the Maycr 
himself. In Cuba the insurgents have declared 
their intention of destroying towne, rcad+, planta- 
tions—everything tLat can possibly give support 
to the Spanish trcoys; while General Weyler, not 
to be behindhand, bas mfused to permit the har- 
vesting of the coffee and sugar crope, because the 
planters had undertaken to pay subsidies to the 
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rebel troops in return for permission to conduct 
their harvest without disturbance. So the ruin 
of the island will be complete. In a_ tropical 
climate, it will revert to a state of nature 
—or, rather, to a _ state which differs from 
primitive wildness only in presenting more obstacles 
to cultivation. And the rebellion in Cuba has 
roused an echo at Manilla. At the end of last week 
a conspiracy was discovered there, and numerous 
arrests of leading citizens were made. Now the 
gendarmerie are concentrated in the city, where 
alone, to all appearance, danger is to be feared. 
But there are other and hitherto remoter dangers 
which the scare of last week may easily make more 
acute. The manifest destiny of the Philippine 
Islands, which we might have had if our statesmen 
in the last century had known a little more about 
their possibilities, is now to belong to Japan; and it 
is not at all clear that an insurrection, in which 
Japanese property might easily be injured, would 
not give Japan an opportunity analogous to that 
which, but for the Presidential election, the United 
States Government might not improbably have taken 
in Cuba, 

It is possible, cf course, that too much has been 
made of this last movement. The Philippine Islands, 
in spite of an exasperating system of export as well 
as of import duties, are not unprosperous, and are 
not, apparently, misgoverned by Spain in the same 
way as Cuba. There has been no economic crisis 
there, as in the Pearl of the Antilles, to throw 
labourers out of employment and provide material 
f.r revolutionary leaders to work on. As readers 
of Mr. Norman’s excellent sketch will remember, the 
islands are intensely Catholic, and the leaders of the 
revolt are said to be Freemasons. We may therefore 
be in presence merely of one cf the anti-Masonic 
scares which are so familiar in the Roman Catholic 
Church. But it is not impossible that the Creole 
population—if we may use the term—is jealous of 
Spanish officialdom, and thinks the moment ap- 
propriate for preparing to claim Home Rule. The 
one thing that is certain is that the official Spanish 
attribution of these disturbances to the “agents of 
the Cuban filibusters” is an absurdity. There are 
people, including a gcod many who are otherwise 
intelligent, who attribute every disturbance solely to 
“agitators,” as the Italian sea-captain immortalised 
by Mr. Howells attributed the American War of 
Secession and all other wars to the Jesuits. There 
is plenty of reeson fur the disturbances ; and, if any 
“agitators” Lave lighted the fuel, they are clearly 
not filibusters, but Spanish Republicans. 

Nevertheless, the pclitic'ans in Spain continue 
their patriotic, if somewhat insular, attitude. The 
Cortes has been wasting its time on the question 
how large a loan can be extracted from the railway 
companies in return for future privileges; and the 
Liberal leader, not to be outdone by the Ministry in 
patriotism, demands—if he is correctly reported— 
the immediate raising cf a loan of twenty millions 
sterling, which will effectually end the insurrection 
in Cuba. The difficulty is that Spain has nothing 
left even to pawn. ‘The quicksilver mines of 
Almader, the revenues of the tobacco monopoly, have 
just been pledged afresh; everything taxable has 
been taxed and taxed again; and unless an inroad 
is made on Church property—which is quite out of 
the question—she has absolutely no security to give. 
Her resources are abundant, but undeveloped; she 
is not yet insolvent, but her insclvency can hardly 
be averted much longer; and in order to retain 
possession of a valuable asset in Cuba, she is 
deliberately destroying its value. The greater the 


strain on her resources, the greater the prospect of 
a disturbance of the existing order—none too stable 
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at best. How long, under such circumstances, can 
the struggle for Cuba be kept up? 





FINANCE, 





HE visit of the Tsar to Vienna, the reported 
Cretan settlement, the belief that the relations 
between France and Italy are improving, the prac- 
tical ending of the Matabele rising, and the favour- 
able news from the Transvaal, are all producing a 
much more hopeful feeling, not only in the City but 
on the Continent likewise. On the other hand, there 
was some Turkish selling on Thursday’s news from 
Constantinople ; worse still, the crisis in the United 
States is growing more serious, and consequently is 
keeping in check the improvement in business which 
probably would otherwise take place. Money is 
extremely scarce and dear, not in New York only, 
but in every town of every size all over the Union. 
More particularly the stringency is great in the 
West and South. The silver agitation there has 
so alarmed the banks that they are calling in loans 
from the planters of the South and the farmers of 
the West, and the difficulties so canzed are exceed- 
ingly grave. In Chicago, it will be recollected, the 
Stock Exchange has been closed for weeks, and the 
banks are doing little. Ia New York rates are ex- 
cessively high also, and there are rumours that 
many commercial and financial failures are impend- 
ing. This week the stoppage of the great house 
founded by the late Mr. Stewart has been announced. 
It has not had as much effect as might have been 
expected, since the firm was known to have been 
embarrassed ever since 1893. To strengthen the 
banks, and so lessen the alarm tha‘ exists, go!d is 
being taken in large amounts both from London 
and Paris. Some of the great railway companies 
recently borrowed in London about two mil- 
lions sterling for the purpose of supporting the 
Money Market, and as the banks throughout 
the West and South are refusing accommodation 
to planters and farmers, these latter are compelled 
to sell both cotton and grain for whatever price can 
be obtained. In consequence, the exports of the 
United States are largely expanding, and that as a 
natural consequence tends to attract gold to New 
York. The fear of serious tcoubles in the latter city 
is checking business all over Europe. Fortunately 
there is very little speculation in American securities 
in this country, at all events; and the great fall in 
prices that has occurred bas therefore not inflicted 
as much loss as might be supposed upon British 
investors. Still, the uncertainty that prevails is 
very naturally discouraging all fresh enterprise. In 
spite of the shipments of gold to New York, the 
rates of interest and discount have not been much 
affected. The Stock Exchange settlement has 
been carried through successfully, and members 
were able to obtain all the money they required 
at about the same rates as a fortnight ago. The 
silver market is slightly firmer, and the India 
Council has obtained a somewhat better price for 
its drafts, the average somewhat exceeding 13. 2.1.4. 
per rupee. On the Stock Exchange the American 
market is quite neglected, and there is little doing 
in Consols, Colonial Stocks, Home Rails, or Inater- 
national securities. The mining market, however, 
has been somewhat more active, and there has been 
a decided rise in prices during the week. The 
settlement does not show any very considerable 
account open for the rise, from which it seems to 
follow that the rise has been brought about either 
by real investment on the part of the public or by 
purchases by the great mining magnates. At all 
events, there has been little borrowing to complete 
the transactions. The South African market is still 
the chief favourite, but a good deal of attention is 
being turned to New Zealand likewise, and the West 
Australian market is fairly well supported. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDAY.—I believe that in this country, as 

well as in France, some political hopes are 
bound up with the Tsar's approaching tour. There 
is now, unfortunately, no longer reason to believe 
that there has been any real drawing together of 
Great Britain and Russia on the question of Turkey. 
Lord Salisbury’s position has been clearly defined. 
It is one of studious abstention from action. ‘ You 
prevented our doing anything with regard to the 
Armenians; for your own selfish purposes you 
checkmated the attempt we were prepared to 
make to rescue that unfortunate people from the 
hands of their oppressors; now you must act for 
yourselves with regard to the further crisis which 
has arisen in the East in consequence of your 
policy.” Such is practically the language which 
Lord Salisbury has held to the other European 
Powers. They are furiously angry with him for 
having taken this course, and accuse him of every 
kind of misdemeanour—from a_ blood-thirsty 
attempt to bring about a European war to ill- 
mannered “sulking.” But unquestionably Lord 
Salisbury is right. If Europe really distrusts this 
country as much as it professes to do, it cannot 
complain because we stand aside and leave the 
other Powers to act for themselves. When they 
have found how helpless they are without the 
active support of Great Britain, they will probably 
approach us in a different temper. Until then 
they have only themselves to thank if they find 
themselves with a heavier bit of work upon their 
hands than they are able to perform. 

But it is well within the bounds of possibility 
that the Tsar, when he is the guest of the Queen at 
Balmoral, will have an opportunity of hearing the 
English side of the Eastern Question more fully and 
more clearly than he has yet heard it. He has 
already been moved to disgust by the revelation 
of the crimes of the Sultan, and though he has not 
been strong enough to break with Prince Lobanoff, 
he is in a mood in which a great change in his policy 
is quite within the bounds of possibility. I know 
that in these circumstances English statesmen are 
looking forward with a certain measure of hope to 
his approaching visit to Scotland. It is to be an un- 
official visit, but it is precisely when he is acting un- 
officially that the Tsar can be most easily and 
effectually approached. 

The British public have taken the escape of 
Major Lothaire with much equanimity. But it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that there is 
not a very strong feeling regarding his acquittal 
in this country. In the eyes of most Englishmen 
Lotbaire is simply a murderer, and his acquittal 
by the Court of Appeal at Brussels is a bare-faced 
prostitution of justice by men who have shown 
themselves to be manifestly unfit to exercise judicial 
functions. In these circumstances, if any facts 
should come to light establishing the untruthful- 
ness of the charge against Mr. Stokes, by which 
his assassin tried to justify his murder, a dangerous 
outbreak of public indignation may be anticipated, 
and even the timorous Lord Salisbury will find him- 
self under the necessity of doing something to teach 
foreign adventurers that the life of an Englishman 
is sacred even in the wilds of Africa. At present 
the fire of indignation is smouldering, but at any 
moment it may burst into flames, and King Leopold 
and the Congo authorities will in that event find 
themselves in a very tight place. 

Sunday.—The release of Major Coventry from 
Holloway has been expected for some time. His 
wound, I regret to say, is very troublesome, and it 
was practically impossible for him to recover from it 
whilst in confinement. Moreover, there was a strong 
feeling among those who may be said to have repre- 
sented the prosecution at the trial of the raiders 
that Major Coventry did not deserve severe punish- 
ment, and that in his case an acquittal would have 
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been quite proper. In these circumstances his re- 
lease affords general satisfaction. I see that “T.P.,” 
in the Weekly Sun, returns to his story of last week 
as to an alleged breach of the Convention of 1882 
by President Kruger. There is, I believe, no doubt 
that the Transvaal has concluded a treaty of some 
sort with Germany, and that this treaty has not yet 
been submitted to the Colonial Office. But it is 
understood that it is now on its way here, and it 
is not believed by the authorities at the Colonial 
Office that it involves any violation of the Con- 
vention. It is, of course, possible that it may do 
so; but for the present the belief is to the contrary 
effect. 

One wonders what would have been said in the 
Tory papers if the dynamiters had been released by 
a Liberal Government. Those of us who feel that 
the time has come when these men may fairly be 
relieved from further punishment, and who do not 
consequently complain of the action of the Home 
Secretary, must nevertheless be struck by the tame 
silence of the Coercionists as they see a step taken 
which they would have denounced with all their 
might if it had been taken by Mr. Asquith instead 
of by Sir Matthew White Ridley. It is not pleasant 
to find oneself continually compelled to descant upon 
the dishonesty of a great political party; but, really, 
the way in which the Government and their sup- 
porters have abandoned one dearly-cherished prin- 
ciple after another is enough to make the gorge of 
an ordinary individual rise. The dynamiters have 
now been set free to please Mr. Redmond, who has 
been the active adherent of the Government all 
through the last Session, and there is not a news- 
paper on the Tory side that has the courage or 
honesty to denounce the transaction. 

Monday.—Mr. Rhodes has certainly done some- 
thing to justify his remaining in Rhodesia by 
hig settlement of terms of peace with the enemy 
—always supposing of course that peace is settled. 
His exploit was a bold one and he deserves full 
credit for it. There has been in some quarters a 
disposition to deny to him even the possession of 
mere physizal valour. After the brave exploit 
recounted to-day I do not think that anyone 
will venture to bring this charge against him 
again. Nothing, of course, can lessen the strength 
of the case against him in connection with the 
attack upon the Transvaal; but it is only fair 
that he should have credit for the virtues he 
undoubtedly possesses. I hear that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is about to leave England on a rather long 
journey. This fact may be taken as evidence 
of the improved situation in South Africa. 

Tuesday.—Here and there one meets a belated 
politician hovering about town in rather discon- 
solate fashion, or passing through on his way 
from the moors to Switzerland, or in the opposite 
direction; but no ons seems to have any new 
thing to tell of. Still, stray scraps of useful in- 
formation regarding the past may be gleaned 
even in these dull times, and one such scrap fell 
in my way last night. A politician, who is certainly 
in the confidence of a number of men in the inner 
circle of the Tory party, and who is not given to 
exaggeration, told me the following as the “true 
truth” with reference to the late but unlamented 
Education Bill. That Bill, he declared, was Lord 
Salisbury’s, and practically Lord Salisbury’s alone. 
It was stoutly opposed in the Cabinet by five 
leading members of the Government—to wit, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. But 
the Prime Minister, as the head of the clerical 
party, was able to force the measure upon his 
colleagues by means of the votes of his nominees 
in the Cabinet—the men who count for nothing 
except as Cabinet Ministers. If this story is true, 
and I am inclined to think that it is, it explains 
a good deal—the perfunctory fashion in which 
the Bill was advocated by Ministers in the House 
of Commons, the readiness with which they dropped 





the preposterous scheme when they got a chance 
of doing so, and the way in which Lord Salisbury 
subsequently acted when a measure forced upon 
him by the very colleagues who had sacrificed the 
Education Bill—I refer, of course, to the Irish 
Land Bill—was in peril in the House of Lords. 
“Tit-for-tat” is almost the only inviolable law 
in political life; and when the Prime Minister 
had an opportunity of paying back the con- 
temptuous indifference with which his own 
measure had been treated by his colleagues in 
the House of Commons, by preserving a stolid 
silence regarding their measure in the House of 
Lords, he had too much of human nature to resist 
the temptation. 

Civis Romanus sum! How far we have fallen 
from the Palmerstonian days is proved not only 
by the escape of the murderer of Mr. Stokes, 
but by the arrest of Mr. Ben Tillett the other 
day in Belgium. Twisting the lion’s tail is 
evidently a sport that is gaining ground on this 
side of the Atlantic. What a blessing it is, to 
be sure, to live under “the strongest Government 
of modern times”! No wonder that Sir Henry 
Howorth and Mr. J. M. MacLean are filled with 
joy at the results achieved by the Ministry of which 
they are such fervent supporters. 

Wednesday.—By far the most important piece 
of news in the papers this morning is that relative 
to Crete. If it be true that the Sultan has really 
agreed to the scheme which the Ambassadors have 
presented to him, then we may hope that, in this 
case at least, the miseries of Turkish rule have been 
checked. But remembering what happened in the 
case of Armenia, and the fate of the Armenians 
even after the Sultan had accepted in principle the 
proposals of the Powers, it seems dangerous to be 
too sanguine. The new Armenian Blue-Book con- 
veys bo intelligence that is new to English readers, 
but it makes it clear that there was no exaggeration 
in the stories of the massacres and outrages pub- 
lished at the time, and it establishes the fact that 
for all these crimes the wretched Abdul was himself 
directly responsible. The thought that this mis- 
creant was to escape the punishment he deserves 
would shake one's belief in the justice of Providence. 

Thursday.—Mr. Chamberlain's holiday and his 
place of destination are made known this morning. 
He has gone to the United States on a private visit, 
and on this occasion he has not taken his passage 
under an assumed name. But he was naturally 
anxious to make the journey with as much privacy 
as possible. His sole object is to accompany Mrs. 
Chamberiain on a visit to her family, and his stay 
in America will be very brief. Before going he has 
had the satisfaction of seeing the end of the war in 
Rhodesia, and has also been able to fill up the post 
vacated by Sir Jacobus de Wet. Although the new 
English Agent at Pretoria is unknown to the poli- 
tical world, he has a very high reputation in the 
public service, and his appointment is warmly 
approved by the best judges of his abilities. 

Another little war is manifestly upon us. Let us 
hope that it will at least come to an end quickly. 
The “ weary Titan” is ju-t laying down his arms in 
Matabeleland, and now he has to take them up at 
Zanzibar. On the Nile, too, the flimsy pretext about 
the Dongola expedition seems to have been aban- 
doned, and the announcement is made to-day that 
at least one English regiment is to be sent to the 
front. Meanwhile, to add to the perplexities in 
foreign affairs, it is clear that Italy and France are 
arriving at a good understanding, which must, in the 
very nature of things, be an understanding dis- 
advantageous to this country. The King and the 
mass of the people may be strongly in favour of 
an alliance with England, but Rudini and his col- 
leagues are strongly pro-French, and they are able 
to point to the inconsistencies of Lord Salisbury’s 
policy towards Italy as a justification of their views. 

Friday.—Yesterday was a great day in the 
larger affairs of the world. The Zanzibar crisis 
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was met with that courage and promptitude 
which the defensive forces of Great Britain can 
always show when they are not hampered by the 
counsels of ministers who do not know their own 
minds; and there is no reason to doubt that the 
vigorous action of the English admiral will do some- 
thing to strengthen our prestige in the East. 

But it was at Constantinople that the really 
important event occurred. The newspapers this 
morning, with the exception of the Daily News, 
take the Sultan's clumsy lies for gospel, and seem to 
believe that it was those wicked Armenians who 
stirred up a riot—the full extent of which is still 
hidden from us. Surely the editors who saw that 
the alleged originators of this bloody affair had 
been placed on board Sir Edgar Vincent's yacht, and 
were to be banished from the Ottoman dominions, 
might have understood that this is not the way in 
which the Sultan deals with real criminals. The 
assailants of the Bank were clearly the Sultan's 
creatures and accomplices. 


A BORDER RAID. 


- ee 


| OW is it that certain regions get into one’s 

blood and exercise over one's imagination the 
fascination of a sort of magnified Ancient Mariner, 
speaking to the eye rather than the ear? From the 
Border country I cin never escape; it haunts me as 
if the ghosts of all my ancestors had made their 
homes in it and would be quieted by nothing except 
the tribute of an annual visit. These ancestors were 
very likely accustomed to levy blackmail when they 
were not forced to pay it, and the serious business 
of their material existence may have become the 
amusement of their ghostly, even though they in- 
dulge in it at the expense of their own flesh and 
blood. So I must confess, humiliating though the 
confession be—for I have friends who feel them- 
selves all the more superior persons that they have 
wandered all over the Continent and crossed the 
ocean, yet have, out of sheer disdain of home, never 
seen the sun set behind Snowdon, or rise above 
Helvellyn, or looked upon the land beyond the 
Tweed—that my heart has yearned for the bare 
ridges of the Lammermoors as it has never yearned 
for the Alps, that I have hurried, homesick, back from 
Norway to my own side of the North Sea, that I have 
dreamed on the great lakes and rivers of America 
of “ Leader Haughs and Yarrow,” and that, after 
returning from sunny climes and storied cities, I 
have been driven by sheer hunger of soul to look 
upon the old familiar scenes and faces before being 
able to settle down contentedly to the daily tale 
of work. These are things to be stated, not to be 
reasoned about. There are some who love, or think 
they love, Nature for her own sake, quite apart 
frem man; and there are others who for the sake 
of man admire Nature, feeling everywhere his 
spirit in her face. Well, I am of those who feel 
that it is the humanity which has inhabited a 
region that gives to the region its hold upon both 
imagination and heart ; and where the fathers have 
lived the sons may feel as if all the generations 
were alive in the present, when they hear the 
dead speaking to the living in those voices which 
never die in the wind or river or on the hillside. 
I was once sitting at Niagara, feeling the immense 
power of the falling waters and watching their 
marvellous depth and beauty of colour as they 
sloped for the fall into the abyss beneath, when 
my solitude was broken by the advent of three 
persons. One took from his pocket a horn, filled 
it and drank, and then turned to his companions 
and said: “Od but that’s gude water!” The tone 
and accent forced me into unexpected speech. “Ye 
come from Tweedside,” said I. “Aye,” said he, 
“and what the waur am I o’ that?” Certainly 
none the worse to me, but all the better for the 





betraying speech subdued the very thunder of 
Niagara into the small soft «««e of home. And 
the wild waters have had |» me ever since a 
kindlier sound! 

Well, this year I ventured, before retiring to our 
chosen retreat—a lovely and quite unspoiled spot, 
where the Lammermoors dij own into the sea, 
and life is simple, and the strong healthful wind 
comes out of the north—to take a week's excursion 
through scenes steeped in the light of old romance. 
We were a party of four, mounted on the now 
fashionable and therefore, whatever it may once 
have been, highly respectable wheel. A year or 
two since we would not have dared to venture into 
these regions—or, indeed, into any other region 
where we were known or might be discovered—on 
a conveyance s> hazardous and so little becoming 
the gravity of middle age, not to speak of pro- 
fessional and official dignity. But so quickly do 
times change, and we with them, that we four— 
a doctor of divinity, a doctor of medicine, and 
two fair ladies — started on our way feeling 
that we were doing a thing at once highly agree- 
able to ourselves and not offensive, or even 
extraordinary, to anybody. We mustered at 
a spot within a few miles of “Edinburgh toun,” 
taking a road which had Pinkie Cleuch, with 
its fatal memories, on the one hand, and Carberry 
Hill, with its even more tragic associations, on the 
other. Our first day carried us past Hawthornden, 
where William Drummond cultivated his gentle muse 
and entertained rare Ben Jonson; showed us Rosslyn 
in the distance, where what ought to be one of our 
choicest national monuments is dealt with as if it 
were a proprietary chapel ; and Penicuick, where Mr. 
Crockett plies a too busy pen, and landed us for the 
night at Peebles. And what a charming little town 
it is, nestling in a graceful bend of the Tweed, 
watched over by the old grey tower of Neidpath, 
with its once gay and festive character celebrated 
in a royal poem! The Svottish Jameses had so 
turbulent a folk to rule, and such stern work to do, 
that not a single one of them died in a natural way ; 
yet they had a fine humour of their own, and rich 
literary gifts, which were not unappreciated even in 
their rude times by their rude people. It is singular 
that in those wild days, when nobles held it knightly 
to assassinate a king, and a king deemed it not 
unkingly to assassinate a noble, literature, now 
of a highly imaginative, now of a _ broadly 
humorous kind, was more successfully cultivated 
in the fierce northern than in the suave southern 
kingdom. Letters are, in a sense, not one of the arts 
of peace: the strife that quickens the blood rouses 
the imagination, and the passion of the struggle 
gets transmuted into the pathos or the agony, the 
delirium or the ecstasy of the song. But it must be 
a noble struggle for home and freedom; a mean 
wrangle as of kites and crows can produce nothing 
but the hoarse and inharmonious croaking of the 
belligerents for greed. And the use these Stuarts 
made of Peebles showed they had time ard will to 
play as well as to write and fight. Here they came 
when they wanted to hunt in the old royal forest 
which stretched to the southward, and where they 
hunted they also wanted to be amused. But now 
Peebles has changed its réle, and has a gentle 
literary flavour. Out of it, among notables, went 
the Chamberses who did so much to inform the 
people, and certain professors who have cultivated 
with very moderate success the Scotch philosophy. 
One in particular we have just now cause to 
remember. Tweedside has bad no truer or more 
loving son than Jobn Veitch. He knew all the 
waters that pour their innumerable tributes into its 
silvery tide, every hope in Yarrow, and every cleuch 
in Ettrick, the history of every peel, the site of 
every battle, the scenes and the stories of all those 
ballads which grew, as it were, spontaneously on 
a soil that quickened the human imagination 
because watered by human blood. Philosophy was 
his profession, but the history and poetry of the 
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Scottish border were his passion. And the work 
which was the creation of his affection was the best 
work he did. 

From Peebles we ran, in the freshest of summer 
mornings, down Tweedside to the erstwhile St. 
Ronans, reminiscent of the sharp tongue and deft 
hands of Meg Dods, crossed the river, and passed 
the ancient House of Traquair. Montrose, when 
he fled from Philiphaugh across Minchmoor, found 
here a brief though hardly a pleasant moment of 
rest, and the grim Earl, who, like Montrose, though 
in a less constant fashion, had forsaken and forsworn 
the Solemn League and Covenant, received him, 
being in a mutable mood, not too graciously ; yet a 
local tradition says that he willed that the great 
gate under which Montrose had passed should never 
open again to mortal man. And as he willed so has 


it been. But nature was too radiant for sullen 
memories, 
“The blithe lilt o’ the air, 
The Bush aboon Traquair,” 


was in our ears, and 
“We heard the cushies croon 
Through the gowden afternoon 
And the Quair burn singing doun to the Vale o’ Tweed.” 


Slowly we climbed the hill, as Wordsworth and 
James Hogg may have done eighty-two years ago, 
and gaily we descended on the opposite side till 
there broke upon our eyes the vision that made 
Wordsworth cry— 


“Oh, that some minstrel’s harp were near 
To utter notes of gladness, 
And chase this silence from the air 


That fills my heart with sadness! 

Yet why? A silvery eurrent flows 

With uncontroll’d meanderings ; 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 

Been soothed in all my wanderings. 

And thro’ her depths Saint Mary’s Lake 
. Is visibly delighted ; 

For not a feature of those hills 

Is in the mirror slighted.” 


Our way, however, did not lie meanwhile up to 
St. Mary’s, but down to Yarrow Kirk, where a 
hospitable welcome waited us, and the best of all 
guides to Yarrow, a minister who loves his people, 
and knows every field and feature of his parish, all 
its traditions and historic treasures. What a delight 
it is to find a region where the romance has not 
withered before the blighting foot of the tourist! 
Abbotsford has become to me a place to be shunned. 
I do not love to think that the home Scott built, as 
it were, by his blood, is opened by the sordid shilling 
of the unhallowed sightseer—a strange end to his 
dream of founding a family! Dryburgh, too, where 
his dust rests, and Melrose, his own Kennaquhair, are 
made up to please the vacuous globe-trotter, and over 
the green grass of its kirkyard, under which many 
generations of my forefathers sleep, he stumbles, 
guide-book in hand, in search of the things he ought 
to admire. From him Ettrick and Yarrow have till 
now been comparatively free, though there are 
signs that their day of grace is drawing to an end; 
and when it does an altogether ideal retreat for the 
student who needs solitude will have perished. The 
house and the kirk lie close to.the river; in the 
graveyard a tombstone commemorates in excellent 
Latin the virtues of Scott’s great-grandfather, a 
former minister of the kirk. For years the Nestor 
of Scotch philosophers came here to dream in meta- 
physics, and he has said that it is one of the few 
perfect places for such a dreamer now remaining in 
Scotland. 

Yet this peaceful Nature has not always been the 
home of pensive man. As its minister proudly 
asked, “ What district is there so full of history, 
poetry, romance, religion?” Every step you take 
upward from Philiphaugh to Moffat, or from Selkirk 
to Ettrick, is rich in the traditions and associations 
which a people will be willing to let die only when it 
is itself ceasing to live. But of Yarrow more 
again. a 
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“CO EDUCATION.” 





MONG the topics of the holiday season there 
has been an interesting correspondenee in the 
Times upon the system known in America by the 
barbarous title quoted above. It has become so 
common a habit, whenever the debate over women’s 
degrees breaks forth at Oxford or at Cambridge, to 
quote American experience on the subject, that a 
real value attaches to the interesting paper in which 
a Harvard correspondent of the Times sets forth 
the facts as they appear on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Of course, “ co-education,” strictly speak- 
ing—that is, the joint education of women and of 
men—has no real bearing on the desirability or non- 
desirability of conferring on women university 
degrees. It is not suggested by those who support 
the latter proposal that Newnham and Girton 
students should mix more freely than at present 
with the undergraduates of Trinity or of St. John’s. 
The conferring of a nominal, though valuable, dis- 
tinction has little relevancy to the advisability of 
training men and women in a common academic life. 
But in America, which is less tainted with monastic 
methods than Europe, the question of co-education 
is a part of the general movement for the higher 
education of women, and has been helped forward 
by the enthusiasm which the latter cause commands. 
The experiment of combined university education 
for both sexes was first adopted in a spirit of 
religious fervour at the small college of Oberlin in 
Ohio, years ago, and was there accompanied by 
stringent regulations for keeping the sexes apart. 
From there it spread to the large State universities 
of the west, which developed it on broader and less 
cautious lines, and from Wisconsin and Michigan it 
has since invaded and conquered the Canadian 
University of Toronto. At Cornell the principle has 
long been triumphant. The new foundations at 
Chicago and in California have adopted it almost. 
as a matter of course. And while it cannot yet be 
shown to have had any perceptible effects upon 
character or study, beyond a certain softening of 
some of the rougher pastimes of the men, there is 
no doubt that in Western America co-education has 
solved the question of the academic rights of women 
and become a common feature of university life. 
When we turn to the Eastern States, however, 
we find one of those curious differences between the 
views of east and west which are rapidly becoming 
the crux of American politics. In the older univer- 
sities of the east it seems that the principle of 
co-education is by no means making way. On the 
contrary, the most noticeable feature there is the 
success of the separate colleges for women, like 
Vassar in New York and Bryn Mawr in Pennsyl- 
vania, where the staff, as well as the students, con- 
sists for the most part of that sex. It is true that 
women are now admitted to graduate courses at 
Harvard and at Yale, but this concession is a limited 
matter, and extends to advanced students alone. In 
educating their far more numerous undergraduates, 
there is very little tendency among the Eastern 
Universities to sweep the sex distinction away. On 
the contrary, the efforts made in recent years at 
Harvard to promote “ co-education ” have met witha 
decided check, and have resulted only in the estab- 
lishment of an institution uneuphoniously known as 
the “ Annex.” The “ Annex” has since grown into 
a college, and grants degrees under a local Act; but 
it has its separate classes where the Harvard pro- 
fessors come to repeat the lectures given to the men. 
We are not among those who believe that the re- 
petition of a lecture is heart-breaking work for an 
university professor. But it is evident that the 
system wastes effort and time, and it seems old- 
fashioned beside the joint lectures of Oxford and 
Cambridge, even though with us the women students 
are confined to a small knot of ladies in a dim corner 
of some ancient college hall. If it be true that the 


stream is setting this way and against “co-education” 
in the Eastern States, it is clear that on that point, 
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at any rate, we have little to learn from American 
examples over here. 

Looking, however, at our own institutions we 
eannot say that the principle of “ co-education” is 
increasing. In so far as it has been attempted in 
this country, especially in the mixed schools at 
Glasgow and at Manchester, and in the Musical 
Colleges of London, it has, no doubt, been a success. 
But as to any positive effects that it produces, there 
is no evidence on which a judgment can be formed. 
There is certainly no sign that our monastic system 
at Eton, Harrow, Winchester has lost its hold on 
English parents’ hearts. On the contrary, the 
tendency is for girls’ Public Schools to spring into 
existence too, with their own distinctive ways and 
aims. We notice that it is reported from Toronto, 
where men and women study side by side, that 
when the women begin to form a majority in any 
class, the men begin to withdraw, and we suspect 
that there is something deeper than an accident 
in the instinct which associates the pursuit of 
learning with the conventual life. We confess that 
with regard to the scholars of the past it is difficult 
to establish any rule on this point. The celibacy 
of Colet and Erasmus is balanced by the domesticity 
of Bacon and of More. The lesson of austere 
conventual study taught by the great mediwval 
women-students—by the Matilda of Helfta who 
inspired Dante, by the famous Abbess of Hohenburg, 
whose “ Garden of Delights” was one of the literary 
treasures of the Middle Ages—is contradicted by 
the scholarly reputation of Queen Elizabeth and 
Mary Stuart, who cannot be supposed to have had 
any preference for the conventual life. The more one 
considers the idea of “ co-education,” the more vast 
become its risks and possibilities, and the more per- 
plexing is it to derive any lesson from the history of 
the movement until now. Till we have some decided 
stimulus to change we may rest satisfied that 
our less promiscuous system prospers and wins for 
women more academic honours than any the New 
World can show. 








CYCLING AS A SOCIAL FORCE, 





N ZOLA threatens us with a novel on cycling. 

- In two or three years, when he has disposed 
of some other tasks, the cycling world, he thinks, 
may be ripe for his method of romantic observation 
disguised as realism. This suggests that the universe 
is regulating its progression in accordance with M. 
Zola’s plans of labour. Every cyclist must feel a 
new responsibility now. He or she is not wheeling 
simply for the sake of exercise or amusement. 
Through the evolution of the cyclist an increasing 
purpose runs, and this is to oblige M. Zola witha 
theme in due season for another monumental work. 
We look around for some indications of those 
changes in society which are to justify the application 
of analytical genius to the influences of the wheel. 
Is the bicycle a great social leveller? Do crowns 
bestrew the cycling-track, and caste distinctions 
start affrighted at the sound of the bell? Is con- 
ventional etiquette in dissolution? and do philoso- 
phers expect a new code of ethics from the next 
generation? It is significant that the Queen of 
Italy is learning to ride a bicycle, for only a year or 
two ago a lady of the House of Savoy was expelled 
from the Italian Court because she persisted in 
cycling against the fiat of King Humbert. Was 
that fiat prompted by a dread of democracy? and 
is King Humbert’s apparent willingness that his 
consort should do the very thing he formerly con- 
demned a sign that he is resigned to an inevitable 
fate? It cannot be denied that the bicycle is a 
notable symbol of equality. The equestrian still main- 
tains a certain elevation above the multitude; but a 
monarch on a bicycle stoops to the level of the 
humblest of his subjects. Perhaps King Humbert’s 
change of opinion is dictated after all by subtle 
policy ; for a queen who cycles side by side with 














a humble dressmaker on the highway may establish 
a new claim to loyalty. Is this a new develop- 
ment in the tactics of monarchy against the tide 
of socialism? We cannot tell; but M. Zola, who 
has pierced the inmost secrets of the Vatican, is 
sure to know. 

And what of this new social force in the 
world of morals? There are serious observers 
who believe that cycling is ruining the safeguards 
of propriety, and that the way of the cyclist is 
littered with the fragments of domestic honour 
and peace. A lady who carries on a philanthropic 
work in New York avers that cycling and 
vice are synonyms. Girls go wheeling away 
from the protection of parents and guardians, and 
the paths of virtue know them no more. There 
does not seem to be much substantial evidence on 
this point; but the New York philanthropist has 
studied the morality of physical exercise in all its 
branches, and finds them evil. At Harvard the 
athletes are the “ most immoral young men in the 
University.” It may seem to some people that 
reckless vice and vigour of body are not quite 
compatible. If you want to remain an athlete you 
cannot afford to be vicious. This philanthropist 
knows better. When the Harvard athletes throng 
to the haunts of infamy, they are received with 
dread because “they commonly employ their 
muscles in smashing the furniture.” It follows 
that as cycling develops the muscles, it must 
degrade the mind. It blunts the sense of 
moral obligation by distracting women from their 
plain duties. If a girl owns a bicycle she can have 
no honest ambition to rock a cradle. These con- 
clusions are not likely to escape M. Zola, who is a 
diligent student of newspapers. He may show us 
in due time that the mischief is even more widely 
spread, that all physical training is a moral poison, 
that, little as we suspect it, women who ride horses 
have undermined the social fabric, that Diana 
Vernon is the type of a decadence which, in our 
blindness, we have either ignored or attributed to 
causes which have nothing to do with it. 

Then there is the influence of cycling on litera- 
ture. Complaints have been rife for some time of 
the decay of the book trade, which is ascribed to 
the distraction of the prevailing wheel. Novels 
have suffered severely, for instead of reclining 
in a hammock of a summer afternoon with the 
third volume, girls go scouring the highways on 
bicycles without a chaperon. The chaperon and the 
publisher are left lamenting together ; but, being a 
philosopher, the publisher does not launch into 
jeremiads about the decay of morals. He believes, 
no doubt, that his turn of the wheel will come when 
the fine weather breaks up; and he bethinks him of 
handy little volumes which the cyclist can carry in 
his pocket, and remember when the sky is lowering 
and the hills are steep. In the struggle between 
book and bicycle the book must win in the long run. 
Besides, M. Zola’s novel is coming,and thecyclists must 
cease from cycling for a while to find out what the 
great analyst has to say about them. He will pre- 
pare himself for his task by studying the manufacture 
of bicycles, the delicacies of pedalling, the scientific 
history of punctured tyres. We shall hear of him 
riding from Paris to Bordeaux, testing the hotel 
accommodation for cyclists, entering with character- 
istic pertinacity into the daily routine of their lives. 
When the fruits of this laborious inquiry are 
published in a compact volume of five hundred 
pages, every cyclist will be proud to think that 
his master passion has risen to the dignity of 
European letters. So important is this enterprise 
to the interests of literature that we fully expect 
to hear of very handsome terms offered to M. Zola 
by a competition of publishers, if he will only get to 
work on his novel without delay. 

The prosaic truth about cycling, we fear, is that 
it is not changing the spirit of the age, breaking 
down bulwarks, and profoundly modifying the 
science of sociology. A good many years ago there 
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was an outcry against athletic sports, especially at 
the Universities. It was gravely contended that the 
University Boat Race destroyed much of the value of 
the higher education. An athlete was supposed to be 
brainless ; and Wilkie Collins wrote a melodramatic 
novel to show that the development of muscle made 
a men unfit for the ordinary duties of citizenship. 
That nonsense has gone the way of many social 
fantasies, and every sensible person knows that 
it is quite usual for intellect, a high morality, and 
a passion for healthy sports to be conjoined in one 
and the same person. Most people who ride bicycles 
are attracted by the wh« lesome exhilaration of the 
exercise, and especially by the pleasant facilities for 
holiday journeyings. If cycling is overdone by 
foolish youths to whom speed is a profession or a 
disease, there is a countervailing advantage in the 
stimulus it has given to many who would otherwise 
spend their leisure in drinking-bars. The benefit 
which a multitude of women have derived from an 
invigorating recreation may be set off even against 
the woes of chaperons, and the lurid prophecies of 
people who have not yet learned that the bu<iness 
of “doing good” needs an exceptional breadth of 
mind. 








A SECULAR PLAY AT OBERAMMERGAU, 





gee dramatic taste of this famons village is 
not shown only in its Passion Play. Every 
summer a few secular performances are given in 
the small covered theatre behind the well-known 
stage solely used for the sacred drama. These 
smaller plays serve to keep the minor actors in 
training, and, by attracting visitors, yield profit 
as well as pastime to the thrifty mountaineers. 
Naturally, however, their strong religious feeling 
prevents the chief pe:formers of the great play 
“from appearing in secular representations. A 
rustic melodrama, Das Austrags-Stiiberl, having 
been announced, we drove over from Garmisch 
on the day of the first performance, glad 
that a dramatic experience should be added 
to the charm of our first sight of Oberam- 
mergau. Our large party just fitted into a 
Stellwagen, and this vehic’e’s leisurely pace allowed 
full opportunity for noting the beauties of the 
road. The meadows were gloriously brocaded with 
purple orchis, plumed spirea, loosestrife, golden 
aster, and hosts of smaller blooms; we lumbered 
through avenues of scarlet-berried rowans, past 
stretches of olive marsh and swaying reeds at 
the foot of grey rocks, enjoying new views of 
the mountains guarding our valley from the 
towering crests of the Zugspitz, Waxenstein, and 
Alpspitz to the shining white Wetterstein range 
and the nearer forest-clad flanks of the Kramer 
and Krottenkopf. Quitting the high road at 
pretty Oberau, we crawled up the numerous 
zigzags of the Kienberg pass, through giant 
beeches and pinewoods overhanging the precipitous 
track by which so many generations of pilgrims 
have toiled to the shrine of the Miraculous Virgin 
of Ettal, and so many energetic people still climb 
to the Oberammergau Play. The forest about us 
is full of bird-voices, and the torrent dashing 
through the shadowy clefts below makes a fit 
accompaniment to their trills, At last the 
summit is won; there is the Kofel crag with its 
famous crop, and above it the slanting horn of the 
Ettaler Mandl rising sharply against the blue 
sky. Straight before us the mighty cupola of 
the Benedictine Monastery rears its lofty curves 
from the green basin of Ettal, backed by the 
limestone cliffs and pinnacles so often depicted 
in Albert Durer’s works. We glance longingly up 
the broad avenue lealing to the colossal church, 
but it must be passed unvisited to day; there is 
barely time to water our tired horses at the steep- 
roofed inn befure hurrying on our way. We skirt 





the cliffs and caverns once haunted by bears, pass 
the romantic vale leading to Linderhof, and follow- 
ing the course of a crystal clear trout-stream, 
soon reach the first houses of Oberammergau. 

All the high mountains are now shut out by a 
circle of dumpy green hills. We thread a suburb of 
brand-new detached cottages replacing worthier 
buildings destroyed by fire, pass a few villas gabled 
and towered in the new “Old German” style, and 
clatter into the main village. It seems almost a 
town, for, as every house stands in a garden, the 
1,300 inhabitants straggle over a good deal of 
ground, And its blauk ugliness is depressing. 
Happily, certain broad-caved, timbered dwellings 
still survive with frescoed fronts, so their coloured 
paints and warm brown rafters affurd a welcome 
relief to the eye. But all else is cruelly common- 
place. The self-conscious village is too immaculately 
clean, too well ordered and fenced, too hopelessly 
smug and comfortable. The whole place seems to 
ery aloud: “ Behold! we of Oberammergau are not 
as other men! Behold our cleanliness, our virtue, 
our piety!’ Even the children are unnaturally 
demure ; the very flowers in the neat square beds of 
the trimly fenced spaces between the whitewashed 
blocks are rigidly trained in the way they should 
grow on stiff wooden frames. Perhaps the spon- 
tancity of the people has withered in the blaze of 
publicity, their original faith and simplicity been 
strangled by conventionalism. At any rate, one 
discerns a painful effort to live up toan exaggerated 
standard of godliness and worth. Existence must be 
terribly cramped here; and, probably, the good old 
rule insisting on the stainlessness of all engaged in 
the Passion Play has developed an inquisitoria) 
censoriousness and a slavish submission to the lIcca) 
Mrs. Grundy. 

Joseph Mayer, the Christus of the play, is a 
well-to-do wood carver, and his cheerful house one 
of the best in the place. He received us with grave 
courtesy, evidently flattered by the visit of the 
Catholic Archbishop who was one of the party. 
He must have been handsome once, but is now more 
than middle-aged. His grizzled locks flow down to 
his shoulders, and are combed smoothly back from 
his forehead. His figure is stately, his bearing 
dignified, but, alas! his noce is red, and slightly 
bulbous into the bargain. 

His show-room contained excellent carved groups 
and bas-reliefs, but his own share of the work is 
limited to decorative adjuncts. Rumour asserts 
that Mayer may be forced to act again in 2000, as 
no fitting successor in’ the great part has been yet 
discovered. We can scarcely wonder that his head 
should be a little turned by his enormous success. 
He has had to distribute endless locks of hair amung 
admirers from all parts of Europe; and the ass 
ridden by him in the entry to Jerusalem has been 
purchased by an English enthusiast. His comfort- 
able home shows touches of refinement, and, like 
most of the Oberammergau houses, contains various 
musical instruments and piles of music books. As 
we have said, Mayer was enchanted with the visit 
of the Irish Monsignore, but the latter scarcely 
approved of the personal homage accorded to the 
representative of a sacred part. 

As a necessary precaution in this frugal, meatless 
village we had brought our own lunch, so after ® 
hasty meal in the garden of another musical wood- 
carver, we trooped down the lane to the theatre. 
The performance was given in a covered hall adjoin- 
ing the property-room and wardrobe. No description 
of the Passion Play had prepared us for the smalluess 
of the permanent stage used for the principal scenes. 
Even with the temporary wings, always added for 
the occasion, there must be scanty space for the 
numerous company. And neither the strip of 
meadow serving as a pit, nor the barn containing 
the best seats, seemed capable of accommodating 
the usual 6,000 epectators. Das Austrags Stiiber! 


was given with great spirit to a full house of about 
two hundred and fifty people. 


It was a rustic 
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melodrama, opening with a harvest chorus in a 
farmyard. The old couple, who have given up the 
farm to their married son, and now live in a small 
cottage, are not too superannuated to take part in 
the festivity. They sing and dance with the best, 
and we learn that they are very proud of their 
young daughter, and not quite pleased that she 
should wish to marry the adopted foundling who 
asks her hand. Still, the latter is a worthy youth; 
and, who knows? perhaps later on they may consent. 
But troubles are gathering. The married son is 
behaving badly. He is greedy for wealth, and, 
beguiled by a rascally contractor, has plunged into 
rash speculations. Things go ill; he mortgages the 
ancestral land, and, distracted by sordid cares, 
neglects his wife, insults his old parents, and, 
hoping to cancel part of his debt by giving his 
sister to the contractor, turns the virtuous lover 
out-of-doors. Outraged by his son's conduct, the 
old peasant and his wife prepare to quit their 
beloved home, This gloomy situation is relieved 
by comic business between a lazy cobbler and 
a charming young widow, who is the good 
genius of the piece. Both these parts were ex- 
cellently played, and Mayer's daughter as_ the 
widow showed much talent both in acting and 
singing, though her voice is still untrained. The 
cobbler’s jokes being in dialect were lost‘upon us, 
but they invariably brought down the house. 
Finally, he and the widow, with some help from the 
virtuous foundling, defeat the intrigues of the 
villainous contractor and his dupe. There is a 
capital scene where the old man resumes the head- 
ship of the family and rescues his ungratefal son 
from ruin. The mother's part was also well done, 
and there was a touching moment when, ignorant of 
her husband's secret store and deprecating his 
anger, she brings all her little savings and trinkets 
to help the wicked son. The motherly love sur- 
viving all ill-treatment, and prompting the sacrifice 
of her most cherished possessions, was rendered 
with much truth to nature. 

All the performers were at ease on the boards, 
thoroughly natural in voice and gesture. They are 
evidently born actors and delight in their work. 
And as their usual costume was suited to the 
rustic piece, there was no consciousness of being 
“dressed up” to hamper their freedom. The only 
exception was in the case of the villainous con- 
tractor, who was queerly clad in a sun-helmet and 
city clothes. Afterwards we hastened to the pro- 
perty room, and inspected the tasteful, many-hued 
woollen robes used for the Passion Play. There is 
an immense store of them, and though the majority 
are simple, some are adorned with artistic em- 
broideries. During the long homeward drive to 
Garmisch, we had time to meditate on the strange 
mixture of dramatic refinement and crude Philis- 
tinism of secluded Oberammergau. Its primitive- 
ness will soon be swept away, for in the year 2000 
the new railway from Murnau will have its terminus 


in the village itself. Seuna Vuzane 








AT EVENING-TIME, 


JETER PENRUDDOCK’S mouth was in the 
shape of a cheery word, and the weight of 
& six days’ sorrow was insufficient to press out the 
moulding of forty years. So the curves of his lips 
were but partially straightened as he stood with 
one hard, toil-shapened hand resting heavily upon 
the table, and looked upon Martha his wife, though 
the light of good content might be shut from his 
eyes, and the ache in his heart seem unending. 

The face of Martha Penruddock had been slowly 
moulded by an uneventful happiness into curves of 
calm satisfaction; but on her the weight of the six 
days’ sorrow had left deep denting, and her eyes 
Were awful with the shade of a cold, voiceless 











misery, as she stood straight and motionless at the 
window and looked down across the sunny slope to 
the spot where her son, her one, comely son, had 
just been laid—dead. 

In the parlour where the husband and wife stood 
suffering there hung an utter stillness. To-day 
this well-worn room was neat to a fault. The 
empty egg-basket stood back on the chiffonnier; the 
bunches of keys hung on their respective nails; the 
weekly newspaper was yet unfolded; none of the 
daily litter of a lived-in room was to be seen. 
Life had looked on Death for a whole week within 
that grey farmhouse, and little habits had fallen 
away before the absorbing sight. Beyond the closed 
door of the parlour the tall clock in the stone hall 
ticked off its moments slowly. From the kitchen 
came an occasional sound of footsteps crossing to 
and fro, or the moving of a fire-iron, or the placing 
of a dish; but no word was spoken, and the sounds, 
such as they were, seemed but to add depth to the 
silence. 

Outside, the afternoon sun blazed down upon the 
square grey walls, and hardened the blisters already 
raised upon the green front door. In days now 
past a fat baby hand had pressed the blisters on the 
lower panels, and a baby heart bemoaned a lack 
of inches as baby eyes gazed higher. But with 
growth came indifference; and the blisters of the 
upper panels were still unmutilated, standing out 
as so many protests against the sun’s immodera- 
tion. In the trim front garden, however, there 
were no such protests. The sunflowers, the dahlias, 
the hollyhocks, the roses, all opened their glorious 
hearts to receive his fire, and loved him for his 
ardency. While mignonette and marjoram, lavender 
and nasturtiums, candy-tuft, sweet peas, and bold- 
eyed marigolds mingled their charms to the making 
of a glowing, growing pomander, stretching on 
either side the gravel, box-edged path, from 
blistered door to garden gate. And the bees buzzed 
desultorily, sipping honey as if there were no need 
for haste; and the big iridescent flies rested, still 
and gleaming, on the hot grey pillars of the porch. 

Beyond the house, and the garden, and the dusty 
white road along which the black suited villagers 
had passed so short a time ago, sloped down a 
tawny cornfield, where the reapers bent to their 
labour, leaving the grain in long, fallen swathes 
behind them as they passed upon their way. And 
beyond this slope, dotted with life and spread with 
the means of life, lay the peaceful acre of death, 
with one brown mound among the grassy mounds, 
beneath which lay the gladness of a woman’s life, 

And the afternoon wore on. The sun moved 
slowly across the clear, still sky, leaving a shadow- 
pillar athwart the grey stone doorstep, and a grief 
in the heart of the sunflowers. The bright square, 
too, which had blazed through the parlour window 
on to the rose-wreathed carpet, had travelled and 
travelled by slow degrees along the floor, then 
climbed the damask-patterned wall, and finally 
disappeared in the scroll-work of the cornice. And 
Peter Penruddock’s lips seemed to grow straighter 
and narrower as he looked upon Martha his wife. 
And the tall clock in the stone hall ticked the 
moments away—always the same, no hurry, no 
change of tone, no relenting. 






Sweet is the scent of pink clover by the path 
across a shorn wheat-field, when the evening dew 
falls gently and damps the full-blown petals. 
Peaceful and kind is the twilight when a faint 
breeze sways the slight gossamers, cooling the 
sun-scorched verdure and reviving a fainting land. 
Yet scent and light were as nothing to the senses 
of Peter Penruddock, as he stood by the gate of 
his rick-yard and gazed at the steep, winding 
field-path up which Martha had slowly gone ean 
hour ago. 

It was so terrible, this great silencing grief which 
had shut him, her husband, from her heart and 
care. His sorrow—surely his, if hers—could have 
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been eased by speech and softened by sympathy; 
but the wife had taken it otherwise, had held 
her heart and her lips tight shut against words 
of comfort, leaving him to mourn alone, outside. 
But it was not of this that Peter thought as he 
looked up across the steep wheat-field; he was not 
given to the weighing of his rights and his wrongs ; 
only, to him the pain of her anguish was unbear- 
able, a sorrow even greater than that other sorrow, 
inasmuch as it was living, and more intangible. 

With wistful eyes and weighted heart he left 
the rick-yard, and turned upwards by the clover- 
edged path through the bare, brown field at the 
back of the grey farmhouse. He knew where he 
should find her; he knew how she would receive 
him; this last was knowledge which had come to 
him within the past dark week. She had no need 
of him; she chose to suffer alone—silent, and hard, 
and uncomforted. But she was his wife; more to 
him than any son, and he could not leave her in 
her desolation. 

On the old wooden seat at the bend of the 
sloping field he found her; her shawl fallen back 
from her shoulders; her eyes, wide and expression- 
less, fixed on that peaceful spot beyond the new- 
reaped cornfield in the valley below. She did not 
stir as he drew near, nor move her eyes as he sat 
on the bench beside her and took one cold and 
unresisting hand in his. 

“ Patty,” he said gently, “ Patty dear. Wife.” 

But it was as if she did not hear. And the lines 
of her face were deep and rigid, as if she were cut 
from stone. 

Ten minutes passed, and still he held her hand, 
and his firm clasp seemed to bring some life to it. 
And then he turned his eyes from the spot on which 
she gazed and brought them back to rest on the old 
grey house half-way up the hill. And then he spoke 
again. 

“Patty,” he pleaded, “the spot down yonder 
mus’n swallow all your love. Dear heart, look back 
awhile and try to mind the days before he came.” 
His voice was wonderfully low and gentle, and 
seemed to hold tears init. “Can ’ee mind,” he went 
on, “the first day you saw the old house, when we 
came—just you an’ me—an’ made it home? An’ 
you frowned at its poor old straight walls to vex 
me, an’ laughed at my long looks when you'd done 
it. An’ how we planned, an’ arranged, an’ ran up- 
stairs an’ down; an’ all the time counted it the best 
home in the world.” 

The hand lying in his moved slightly, but she 
made him no other answer. Then silence fell on 
them again, and his eyes still rested on the old grey 
house; but hers were fixed on the valley below. 
The day grew more dim, and the land was all 
hushed and peaceful, except for a beetle’s quick 
whirr as it hurried along to its home, and the call 
of a farm-boy rising up from the rick-yard as he 
finished his evening's work. Then, at length, he 
spoke again, and his voice was still low and plead- 
ing, as he spoke of that day long ago, the day she 
had come to his home. He “minded” the song she 
had hummed, the words she had spoken. And once 
a fluttering sigh escaped her lips, but her lids did 
not quiver above her wide eyes. 

“ An’ then,” he went on, and his voice sank lower, 
and it was even as though he spoke to himself, “ the 
sun went down, an’ the day-time was over; an’ we 
climbed—you an’ me—up the field-path to this bench. 
An’ here we sat in the dimsy; an’ you was wearin’ 
a little white frock with bassomy roses upon it, an’ 
byme-bye, when the dew fell, the frock grew all 
heavy with dampness, an’ I—all laughin’—chid you 
sharply for bein’ a careless wife. An’ then—how 
well I can mind it—you turned your dear face round 
to me—all sober an’ solemn—an’ you said, just as 
if "twas a prayer you was sayin’, ‘ Husband, I was 
fearful of the new life before me, being but young 
and over-thoughtless; but I want it to be better 
for you—havin’ me with you. I want to make you 
happier, an’ I want never to do nor to say one 





thing to hurt or to vex you—till I die.’ Poor little 
Patty—how well I can mind it—nigh upon twenty 
years—an’——.” 

His voice broke, and the next words would not 
come. She stirred slightly and shivered, then leaned 
closer to him. And then at last she lifted her 
eyes from the valley to the sky where the stars 
were appearing; and then her lids quivered and 
narrowed; and then he saw there were tears on her 
cheek. 

“ Patty, wife,” he murmured, “ mind the old days 
for my sake. Mind him, too, as tis best. Mind 
him lyin’ all saucy and strong in his cradle, as 
we stood by him, you an’ me, and laughed at his 
baby ways. How he waved up his braggarty arms 
to reach us, an’ grabbed at our fingers to raise him, 
an’ cuddled his face on our shoulders when he got 
his own way in the end.” 

Down her cheeks the tears were now trickling 
slowly, but Peter’s strong arm was about her, and 
he drew her head down to his shoulder. 

“ An’ when he fell ill that first spring-time, 
how we watched, an’ we hoped, an’ we prayed 
for him; an’ he battled way back, just a shadow; 
an’ laughed hisself into all hearts. An’ I can 
mind that when night came, for many an’ many 
a year after, you would start from your sleep 
with a cry, an’ wonder if all was well. An’ then 
I would creep to his bedside, an’ shadin’ the light 
would look down ‘pon his face, all lyin’ so quiet 
and so rosy; an’ would bring back the word just 
to soothe you—‘ 'Tis right, he’s sleepin’ well.’” 

Against his own heart he could now feel her 
sobs, on his hand he could feel hot tears falling; but 
this weight at the heart was easier to bear, and 
the tears made the handclasp firmer. 

And the stars shone out, and the moon rose 
high, and no more words were spoken. The scent 
of the clover, all heavy with dew, was sweet on 
the cool night breezes. From the farm below 
cheery lights shot forth and then gleamed bright 
and steady ; and the slow rub of a chain from the 
cow-house now and again broke the stillness. 
Time was unheeded by the mourners now; it 
was good to rest—just rest and be silent. 

By-and-by her sobs were spent, but she did 
not raise her head from his shoulder; for a week 
she had held it high and stern, and now it was 
raising to bend it. So he drew her shawl closer 
about her; he stroked her heavy, loosened hair, 
and gently fingered the soft curls which strayed 
about her ear. And a great tiredness that was 
even peace fell upon her heart; and after a while 
she slept. 


Peter Penruddock’s mouth had been shaped by 
cheerful words, and now he must abide by it; there 
must be no further straightening of the upward 
curves, for his cheerful words were still needed. 
The world did not die with the death of a son, 
and live worlds seldom love innovation. 

So Peter sat with his face to the stars, and 
schooled his tongue to the shape of comfort. And 
the great moon was so placid, the stars were 0 
radiant, the grey sky stretched so vast, and life 
shrank so belittled that it did not seem hard to 
smile over earth's pains, and think of the childles 
years as but moments. But when at length be 
turned his eyes downwards, and faced the still 
spot lying steeped in soft moonlight at the foot 
of the cornfield in the valley below, for a while 
his heart fainted with the force of his anguish 
which fought with the power of his peace. 

Then up through the still air came the chim? 
of the tall clock striking its hour in the stone hall 
below, and it entered the dreams of the sleepivé 
mother and warned her back to the world; at 
suddenly she uttered a wailing cry, and raised he 
head and opened her eyes. 

It was the cry he knew so well, and his heat 
went out to meet it. 

And then she looked with those wide, hung‘! 
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eyes, 
p ne eee and realised, and made a little moan 
so young and childish that the tears pricked in 
tear is ever a confession, 
and he pressed these back with his eyelids; and 
gently he answered her cry with the old, oft-used, 


his eyes. 


before her through the moonlight, 


But a fallen 


soothing words : 


most other notices. 


“'Tis right, wife, he’s sleepin’ well.” 

And then he turned his face from the narrow 
bed at the foot of the quiet valley and led her 
tenderly down through the field-path and into the 
old grey home. 


LILIAN QUILLER COUCH, 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





FATHER DOLLING. 


Srr,—The Rev. R. R. Dolling ought to be satisfied with 
your sympathetic account of his ten years’ work in a Ports- 
mouth slum, as it is,in my opinion, much more impartial than 
But unfortunately for him you have 
sanctioned the popular mistake that the rabric he is accused of 
disregarding is generally obeyed. 
action is identical with that of a large number of priests whose 
loyalty to the Church of England is undoubted, and who have 


adopted the same use for many years without interference. 


It is admitted that such a custom appears to be, as you 
deseribe, “in defiance of express prohibition,” but I venture very 
respectfully to suggest that this view is, as described above, a 
popular mistake; and I am prepared to give good reasons to 
justify my assertion; that the rubric, fairly interpreted, does 


not prohibit Holy Communion without three persons receive it. 


But I do not presume to offer these reasons just now for 
fear that you might refuse the necessary space, and perhaps 
accompany that refusal with the rejection of this letter, I must, 
therefore, simply note one or two of these reasons without 


adding any arguments in support of them. 


(i.) The rubric is obsolete. 
It is not in harmony with other parts of the service, or 


with the wishes of its authors. 


It is contrary to the teaching and practice of all other 


Christians, 


It must be interpreted in accordance with the first rubric, 
which is never obeyed even by the Bishop of Winchester 


himself. 


Its observance would produce gross scandal, and would be 


an equally gross trespass upon Christian liberty. 


Its strict observance, without some discretion allowed to 


priests, is impossible. 


Now, I willingly admit that every one of these reasons may 
be baseless, but they have never yet been disproved, and, until 
they have been rejected by competent Church authority, it cannot 
be justly urged that Communion without three communicants is a 
“defiance of express prohibition.” 
argument until it has been subjected to examination before a 


regularly constituted tribunal. 


unlawful. 


Another important question is whether the Bishop interfered 
at the wrong time, and with the wrong man ? 
person was not Mr. Dolling, but the Vicar of the mother 
parish, and the Bishop had no right to interfere until the Vicar 
appealed to him. 

Another popular delusion is that ga for the dead are 

This delusion is widely held, nothwithstanding that 
the Arches Court decided in favour of the practice, and notwith- 
standing that the formularies of the Church of England 
distinctly teach the doctrine. The quotation in your review 
“a fond thing vainly invented” refers to another matter, as 


your reviewer will see at once if he examines the article from 
which he has taken it.—Yours tincerely, 










Tuomas LAYMAN. 








IRELAND. 





| AND of the hidden sun! 

Id Poor land of pensive skies— 

Between whose long grey lids 
Slide out long golden eyes! 


Land of tyrannic cloud— 
Betrayed by peeping blue, 

Where, behind tatter’d rents, 
The naked sky laughs thro’! 


and 


The real truth is that his 


Every rubric is open to 


The responsible 


Land of drear noons, with roof 
And shaking walls of rain— 
O land of glorious eves, 
Pure fire, without one stain! 
































God spread and spread thy light! 
God thrust thy clouds apart! 
Land of the tear-filled eyes, 
Land of the laughing heart! 


B. E. BANGHAN. 

























































LOVE AND DEATH. 









(A PicturE By G, F. Warts.) 


ina“ came up and barred the door ; 
, Love might enter in no more. 

Love cried out in bitter pain— 

Tried to beat him back again. 



































Death was mighty, gaunt and grim, 
Love but shoulder-high to him— 
Crowned with flowers, a slender boy, 
Born of sunshine and of joy. 









































So they stood up face to face, 
Wrestled long in close embrace. 
But whoe’er that door might win, 
Love might never enter in. 






































And the issue of that strife ? 
Shall not Love be more than Life? 
Thus, I think, the answer ran—- 

“ Love was changed from boy to man.” 


A. W. 



























































A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


























NOTES ON SuHip-BoarpD. 


“A Saint-Blaise, 4 la Zuecca 
Vous étiez, vous étiez bien aise 


A Saint-Blaise. .. .” 


DEFY any man to think consecutively on ship- 
board—on a sailing ship, I mean; I will not be 
answerable for steam. Be the seat on deck never so 
comfortable, and your own duties never so light, the 
thoughts fly from the tiller to the set of the canvas 
and set-up of the rigging, and back again, with a 
glance between at the motion of the waves and 
behaviour of the clouds to windward. I have been 
sailing, off and on, for the best part of the summer, 
but could never (except now and then, on shore) 
find time to think, in any decent sense of the word. 
































































































































“As one that for a weary space has lain 
Lulled by the song of Circe and her wine 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 
Where that A®zan isle forgets the main, 
And only the low lutes of Love complain, 
And only shadows of wan lovers pine, 
As such an one were glad to know tho brine 
Salt on his lips, and the large air again——” 



























































This is all very beautiful, and belongs to one of the 
finest sonnets of the century: but as a matter of 
fact, and of use, the brine salt and the large air 
themselves become the song of Circe. In no occupa- 
tion does time grow so confused and fleet so un- 
accountably as in sailing: in none is it so difficult to 
think earnestly. And this wide-awake drowsiness 
which the sea with its rhythm induces is, I doubt 
not, a great part of its 

































“ mystie spell 
Which none but sailors know or feel, 
And none but they can tell.” 


It sets one’s thoughts to a kind of tune; so that, 








instead of moving steadily forward, they fall back 
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at the least remission upon a burthen: which in 
this case happens to be— 

“Mais de vous en souvenir 

Prendiez vous la peine ? 

Mais de vous en souvenir 

Et d’y revenir . a 
This refrain—that haunted Gautier once—gets 
between me and the news in the morning's paper. 
The paper tells me that the German papers are 
still abusing England virulently. I hope they are 
sufficiently well paid for it. But what nonsense 
the whole thing is! And how we encourage the 
nonsense by keeping correspondents in permanent 
billets at all the European capitals and paying 
them comfortable salaries to telegraph home this 
stuff as “news.” “News!” If they must, for lack 
of anything else, send us the opinions of the Cologne 
Gazette as “news,” why cannot they go a step 
further and telegraph home the entire contents 
of that paper? And here I have a really 
valuable suggestion to make. I will assume that 
an English newspaper—the Daily Chronicle, for 
instance—is genuinely anxious to enlighten its 
public on the drift of German opinion and 
the exact representative value of any one of 
these hired journals. Lest it take the wretched 
thing one day and translate it from end to end— 
with all its autoschediastic facts and its inane 
telegraphic information about Lord the Honourable 
Salisbury and Sir Balfour and their doings — and 
just print it entire. The whole farrago would take 
up less than three columns of a first-class Lo-don 
newspaper; and what an object-lesson it would 
supply! How much more rational would be our 
estimate of its opinions after we had acquainted 
ourselves with the kind of thing it accepts for 
information. Asa matter of fact the editor of the 
smallest of English provincial dailies would blush to fill 
half-a-column with such news as these foreign papers 
print and assert to be a summary of foreign events. 


For, with all its faults, this nation of ours has an 
affection and an aptitude for facts—though the 
opinions it rears upon them may be canting ones. 
I was reading the new edition of Pepys the other 
day, and turned back from it to glance at the earlier 
(and better) volumes of the De Goncourt Journals. 
The difference between the two works seemed to 
be very much the difference between the Times and 
the Paris Figaro—the intellectual difference, I mean ; 
for in point of morality they seem to me fairly 
well matched. Each is written with frankness; 
each is supposed to tell all there is to be told. But 
when it comes to fulness, the betting in favour of 
Pepys stands at a copy of the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica” to a penny broad-sheet, while for precision it 
is Euclid against Nordau. 


This national affection for facts was neatly illus- 
trated a few days ago by the leading article published 
“oy the Times on the yachting disaster at Southsea. 
Everyone who takes an interest in the sport has 
long recognised that the yachting correspondent of 
the Times knows his work better than any of his 
rivals, and no doubt it was he to whom the editor 
turned for his leading article. And the article 
proved to be a model of lucid exposition... The 
subject being a technical one, I doubt if one out 
of ten of the paper's subscribers understood what 
they were reading. Yet everyone was pleased, for 
everyone perceived that the writer was handling 
his subject with knowledge and appealing to the 
intelligence of those who took a genuine interest 
in yacht-racing. The ordinary, casually curious 
man might have the whole accident explained to 
him, after dinner, with the aid of two or three 
dessert knives and forks (to represent yachts) and 
a finger-glass (to represent the mark-boat). The 
Times in yachting, as in politics, does not address 
the ordinary and casually curious man. It assumes 
—and herein it differs from its German contem- 
poraries—some amount of previous instruction in 
its readers, 





To add a word on that very melancholy affair, 
Yacht-racing has always been an expensive eport, 
and has become one of the most expensive of aj 
forms of sport. Nor can anyone foresee at what 
point the expense will cease growing, unless some 
American millionaire put a term to competition once 
for all by ordering a boat with a platinum keel, 
The cost of keeping up a racing-yacht of the first 
importance is enormous, and the wages of racing 
skippers and crews of anything like ability (thanks 
to thoughtless emulation among rich owners) make 
one reflect with something like bewildered amuse. 
ment on a recent squabble over the pay of pro- 
fessional cricketers. It follows that even to win 
prizes steadily—such prizes as are offered at our 
principal regattas—is a very costly amusement ; and 
that in practice the regatta-committees should make 
everything comfortable for the big yacht owners, 
who really provide the spectacle and at the greatest 
cost. And yet for the sake of saving two or three 
pounds in mark-boats these committees regularly 
send big and small yachts together round the same 
course, thereby adding considerably to the chances 
of such a disaster as actually befell at Southsea. 


At the same time I very much doubt if these 
risks in rounding a mark-boat, two or three classes 
together, will ever compare with the risks of any 
ordinary start. Anyone who has stood on board a 
committee-boat two or three seconds before the time 
for the starting gun, and has seen the big boats 
rushing down on the line, will know how fine a 
thread of skilful handling divides safety and disaster. 
But this seems to be a proper danger of the game, 
and I can never see that a game is any the worse for 
a certain amount of proper danger. When anxious 
fathers, for instance, write to the daily papers com- 
plaining that football is dangerous, I am continually 
hoping that somebody will provide them with the 
only proper answer—“ You are quite right, my dear 
sirs. Football is dangerous, and that is part of the 
beauty of it.” 


By the way, this is the season for the epistolary 
parent. I don’t even know what subject he has 
chosen this year: but if we neglect his letters for a 
time no doubt we shail find that they have answered 
themselves. “For me, I ride,” as Mr. Browning once 
observed, or rather, I sail— 


“A Saint-Blaise, & la Zueeca. . .” 
A. T. Q. C. 


REVIEWS. 


-——~669——— 


THE SCHOLAR’S WORDSWORTH. 


Tue PoeticaL Works or WILLIAM WorpswortH. Edited 
by Professor William Knight. Vo!'s. I. and II. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


—e- KNIGHT has long been known as 

an enthusiastic yet discriminating admirer of 
Wordsworth, and the eleven volumes which he gave 
to the world some years ago, containing the poet's 
life and achievements, might be held to absolve him 
from any fresh labours in a province where he had 
done so excellently. But there was still wanting a 
critical, or, at least, a scholar’s edition of Words- 
worth ; the text, the chronology, the associations of 
person and place, invited, if they did not crave, new 
lights and plausible hints; it was not difficult to 
find the matter, and here it is to overflowing. We 
are promised sixteen volumes, which shall include 
not only the Poems (and, after all, the world cares 
for nothing: else), but aiso the “ Prose Works,” the 
* Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth,” the “Corre- 
spondence,” and another “ Life” of the poet. They 
will be admirably printed, easy to handle, adorned 
with etchings. And happy is the man whose 


leisure will permit him to read them all through! 
But is not a new Wordsworth a work of super- 
erogation—that deadly sin in literature too frequent 
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powadays? Professor Dowden, Dr. Grosart, Mr. 
Hutchinson, and Professor Knight himself—do they 
not all ery out by their thousands of pages against 
the advent of thousands more? Shall this singular 
and supreme genius—who had no predecessor, and, 
though inspiring the mood of an age, or even fur- 
pishing it with a new organ of imagination, has 
had no successor—shall he, like a second- or third- 
rate metaphysician, be drowned in his own com- 
mentary? The reader asks a little—a very little— 
in addition to the sacred text. But Professor 
Knight, like some unwearied, adamantine demon, 
insists on collating the thirty-two editions; will 
hardly spare us a topographical detail; fills his 
margin with dates that do not signify, and names of 
less than no consequence ; and there is some danger 
of our not seeing the wood for the trees. It is a 
real danger. All literatures, philosophies, and re- 
ligions have declined from their first estate by this 
cultivation of the prose-elements, the subsidiary, 
the secondary, in preference to living upon the 
spirit and striving to emulate its high emprise. 
The disciples adore and grow dull; the divine 
voice becomes an echo, faint and fainter still, and 
at last dies into silence. Culture is not comment, or 
even collation. And Wordsworth, less than any 
singer of his time, stands in need of this immense 
illustration. 

So much we feel bound to say in defence of the 
true poetical votary, who knows by experience that 
if he turns aside to the margin he will lose the 
inspiration of his teacher. But if Wordsworth 
must be dissected, and his inward man displayed 
under these all-piercing rays, certainly Professor 
Knight is the photographer to call in. He knows 
the Lake District, not, as he modestly declares, well 
enough to be a guide, but probably better than 
most of us know our own parish. The slightest 
details of print and pointing are not too trivial to 
be marked in his tablets. He does not hesitate 
before the task of reproducing variations, in stanzas 
of no amazing value, which sometimes leave on one 
the distracting effect which tuning a dozen instru- 
ments at the same time would be apt to produce, 
But, and since Wordsworth is a classic, let him 
submit to the treatment of a classic. In his own 
way—and it is a way beyond the flights of rhetoric 
to praise as it deserves—he is not only supreme like 
Shakespeare, but unique. 

A critical text, therefore, will emerge at length 
from the thirty-two editions, collated, sifted, chosen 
by the best heads. Meanwhile, Professor Knight 
has taken the last edition which the poet saw, pub- 
lished in 1849, and has set below it all the variants 
—a few of them really interesting, as those wherein 
We may trace the early, colourless, or even con- 
ventional handling that yielded by-and-by to 
Wordsworth’s individual touch; but most of them, 
we think it will be admitted, of no importance 
whatever. Charles Lamb said truly, that with the 
exception of such poems as “An Evening Walk” 
and the “ Descriptive Sketches,” all that this pro- 
phet of Nature composed “ might have been written 
in the same week.” He has no periods when once 
the short apprenticeship has been served. Who 
tle, if we pass by Shelley, was ever so consistent, 
from first to last, in his view of outward things ? 
And, though he may seem to have changed, after 
making trial of the French Revolution, from the 
Radical which he professed to be into a High 
Church Tory, the difference was far more apparent 
than real. Behind his politics, early and late, stood 
the resolute North-countryman, upright, austere, 
‘ontemplative, intent upon listening to the secret 
Whispers which clouds and waters, skies and moun- 
tains, and the wandering winds brought to him 
4 he moved in a great solitude. Such a spirit 
Would take his principles on no credentials but 
their own; his originality was unconquerable ; and 
When he echoed the brilliant delusive notes of 

oUsseau, he was all the while consulting his 
Memories of a landscape with which he thought 





them in accordance. A short but sharp taste of 
the French realities proved enough for him; but 
he had very little to retract, and nothing of which 
to be ashamed. 

In that long, unequal, and often’ tiresome 
autobiography, “The Prelude ”"—which Coleridge 
estimated far above its value—Wordsworth has 
sketched the development of his own mind. We 
are not proposing to dwell upon it now. But 
Professor Knight, aiming at the like result on 
a lower level, breaks up the poet’s system of 
grouping his poems, and follows the order of time, 
occasionally with the aid of conjecture. In his 
first volume, bringing us down to 1798, we gain 
some advantage by the change; in the second, and 
wherever an arrangement of sonnets used to meet 
the eye, we feel restless under it. Association is 
so much the heart of poetry, as of music, that 
a wise editor will be loth to trouble it with his 
spick and span science, and his fire-new knowledge. 
Qui addit scientiam, addit et dolorem, says the 
Preacher in the Vulgate. A truer word, when we 
are enjoying our revered singers to the sound 
of their old instruments, was never spoken. These 
gaudy restorations and returnings to a plan which 
the builder himself rejected, grieve where they 
do not pain the sight. Wordsworth’s judgment 
was not infallible; but it was his judgment, and 
ought to be respected. However, Mr. Arnold has 
sinned as well as Professor Knight; he is in good 
company. 

The “Journals” of Dorothy Wordsworth have 
in them delightful and exquisite pages, a foretaste 
of which is here given, perhaps the only sure 
addition in itself desirable beyond what we have 
long since possessed. As we lay down these 
volumes, we cannot help feeling a doubt whether, 
in the true final edition, it will be thought necessary 
to reprint “ The Borderers "—that most intolerable 
of tragedies and undramatic of dramas—and we 
are sensible of the vital differences which divide 
the first from the second. In the first, Wordsworth 
is latent; nothing but his amended version of the 
“ Descriptive Sketches” would greatly encourage us 
to turn over the leaves; we are still waiting for 
the genius with his tranquil starry radiance to 
shine out as the book closes. But the second gives 
us the man, nay, the god; it is full of “creations 
lovely as the work of sleep.” The second holds 
within its enchanted bounds not only the quaint 
prologue to “Peter Bell,’ but “Tintern Abbey,” 
“ Hartleap Well,” the poems to Lucy, “ The Yews,” 
a ring of the great sonnets, including “ Westminster 
Bridge,” the ‘Memorials of a Tour in Scotland,” 
“Resolution and Independence”—and how much 
else that no other English spirit has ever conceived 
of the sublime, pathetic, ethereal, “ defecated to 
a pure transparency”! In the same compass it 
would not merely be difiicult; it would be im- 
possible to gather such heavenly flowers from any 
of Wordsworth's coevals, Shelley alone excepted. 
And Shelley, though the embodiment of his own 
sky-lark, is not so utterly inspired; he is flame, 
somewhat tremulous and thin, beside this intensely 
quiet light, as calm and sometimes as awful as 
eternity, yet with a human expression—one had 
almost said, the face of some pitying but unearthly 
visitant — taking form far within it. All the 
variants and the emendations slip away from us 
when this music comes close; in the snow-white 
sunshine they do not catch our gaze even as motes 
or golden dust; and happily, at his soaring heights 
and splendours the poet, seized into the boundless 
expanse, forgets, or has no need, to revise, erase, 
correct. He pours out a limpid song, clear and 
deep, most intimate, most accurate in its delineation 
of the thing that he is seeing, but spiritual as if 
he had himself given to it breath and existence. A 
new edition means, we will hope, new readers, and 
a renewed impression on those to whom Words- 
worth has become almost like one of those powers 
of Nature, ever-present, inspiring, beautiful with 
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the severity of unclouded light, which he looked 
upon himself until their essence had passed into 
him. We may glance towards the margin at our 
leisure and in moments when we are fit for no 
higher flights, provided that we study, with 
reverence and attention, the text which has cost 
Professor Knight so many years of servitude, 
pleasant to him, and on this condition not un- 
profitable to us. But the soul of Wordsworth is 
in his own lines. 


A GREAT AMERICAN TEACHER. 


Memorrs oF Frepertck A. P. Barnarp, D.D., ETC., 
TENTH PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, IN THE 
City or New Yorx. By John Fulton. New York: 
Maemillan & Co. 

Tus is not exactly an interesting biography, but 

it is painstaking and well intentioned. Dr. Bar- 

nard’s was not an eventful life; still it was not 
so entirely without incident that his biographer 

had no choice but to be dull: and dull is what a 

reviewer who has conscientiously read his book 

through, must confess it to be. The author rightly 
enough perceives that it is as an educator rather 
than as a man of scienc? that De. Barnard is 
entitled to remembrance, but he does not enable 
us to see either the real difficulties or the real 
extent of his work. We have the kindliest re- 
membrances of the Doctor and of his stately and 
rather formal courtesy as he, now many years 
ago, showed us the work that was being done 
within the walls of Columbia College; but we 
feel as if our author had, at least so far as an 
English reader is concerned, hardly given back- 
ground enough to the story of his life. He was 
one of the many teachers made in New England 
out of the old Puritan stcck. In that stock belief 
in the mission of the teacher long survived the 
decay of the belief in the mission of the preacher ; 
and it is a marvel in how many of the colleges 
and the universities of America the inspiring 
genius has been that of New England. Mainly 
by the enthusiasm and labours of her sons have 
the higher schools and colleges of America been 
organised and administered. We have found them 
everywhere—east and west, north and south— 
possessed of the belief that education is the 
saviour of the State, and that to live for it is to 
do the best form of service now possible to the 
educated man. Of this pedagogic race, with its 
old passion for religion transformed into a new 
passion for education, Dr. Barnard may be taken 
as a type; and so in fulfilment of its mission he 
early migrated into the Southern States, where 
he successively held Professorships in two uni- 
versities, and distinguished himself in both by his 
courage as a reformer and his prudence as a states- 
man and a man of affairs. He saw that laws that 
were needed to maintain discipline in the North were 
not equal to the control of the hot blood of the 
South, and he attempted by adaptation and change 
to make each of the universities he served suit- 
able to the environment in which it lived. In 
describing his reforms our author makes an oc- 
casional incursion into English and Continental 
analogies, but neither his own nor Dr. Barnard’s 
references are distinguished by accuracy of know- 
ledge. If he had known more intimately the 
history of what he too easily co-ordinates under 
the head of the “ English Universities,” he would 
hardly have said that “for centuries after the 
foundation of those universities the students 
attending them were never regarded as men, but 
merely as schoolboys who required both moral 
control and personal drilling in their studies.” 

Halls were very much more democratic institu- 

tions than he imagined; and while there were 

European universities which placed the legislative 

functions in the hands of the masters, there were 

other European universities where the students were 





potent factors in the region both of legislation 
and administration. 

In its inception the American college was directly 
suggested by the English, but had added to it the 
idea and functions of a university as well as of a 
college. The dormitory system which still reigns in 
the North De. Barnard saw was not so appropriate 
to the South. It collected the men together under 
conditions which required the most vigilant control 
whilst no such control was possible. The traditions 
and habits of the New England States neutralised 
many of the evils inherent in such a system. The 
greater laxity of manners in the South, combined 
with its hotter blood, made the system unsuitable 
there, and Dr. Barnard became an earnest advocate 
of a complete change of system. “College com. 
munities,” he said, “like all other isolated com. 
munities, are apt to be governed by false principles.” 
He held that professors ought to teach but not to 
govern. He pleaded for a system that would make 
the men more responsible for their own conduct, and 
the professors mainly responsible for the work that 
properly belonged to their province. And so he 
proposed “to abandon the whole cloister system 
entirely, and with it the attempt to do what is 
now done only in pretence: that is, the attempt 
to watch over the conduct and protect the morals 
of the student.” His idea was to plant the uni- 
versities in great cities, and to allow the students 
to find lodgings in the homes of the citizens. He 
thought that by so doing better moral and intellectual 
results would be obtained. It is an interesting ques- 
tion—not so easily to be settled as it seems to be on 
the surface. What he termed the “cloister” or 
* monastic” system has its perils as well as_ its 
advantages. If it breaks down, it breaks down 
utterly. If it is to be made effective it must be 
by the tutors devoting themselves wholly to the 
men, and being in constant association with them. 
The university system is better for the teachers; 
it enables them to do more independent and original 
work. It directly stimulates research, and influences 
the student from the side of intellect and the quicken- 
ing of the whole nature that comes from the raw 
mind feeling itself in contact with intellects mature 
and masterly. But the tutorial systam imposes 
constant restraint upon the taacher—forces him to 
hold his hands from the studies that he most loves 
in order that he may attend t» the rules and the 
routine which govern the daily life of his college. 
Of course, the system that Dr. Barnard con- 
fronted had all the defects and none of the ex- 
cellences of the collegiate, and so he preferred the 
path that led away from it and into a system more 
purely academic. This regulated his notion as to 
what the university should be. It was not to bea 
university of masters and tutors on the one hand, 
or of scholars on the other, but a university of 
sciences; that is, within it all knowledge was to be 
cultivated by being taught. 

The opportunity of realising this ideal came 
when he was made President of Columbia. It was 
a great opportunity. The college had had an 
interesting history, which is here told in _ brief. 
Its first President was that Samuel Johnson who 
was the friend and exponent of Bishop Berkeley, 
the contemporary and, in a sense, a teacher of 
Jonathan Edwards. It had been founded under 
Episcopal and English influences, and so stood in 
contrast to the great and potent Puritan founda- 
tions of Harvard and Yale, and to the more strictly 
Presbyterian school which about the same time 
began to struggle into existence at Princeton. It 
was known as King’s College, and its Royalist 
proclivities brought upon it serious misfortunes 
in the days of the Revolution. Its second Presi- 
dent was a Dr. Cooper, a Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, and he played on the Royalist 
side very much the same part as did Dr. Wither- 
spoon (who was President of Princeton) on the 
Republican side. Witherspoon was a Scotchman, § 


strenuous Presbyterian, the successor of Jonathad 
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Edwards in the Presidency of Piinceton, and a 
man who did much to formulate the principles and 
to frame the policy of the patriotic party in the 
War of Independence. 

It was long before Columbia escaped from the 
limitations of its birth and the misfortunes that 
arose from so many of those who had framed its 
constitution and guided its policy being on what 
was considered the anti-patriotic side. But with 
the expansion of New York, and the rise of the 
value of the college estates, came a series of oppor- 
tunities from which it was not slow to profit. 
When Dr. Barnard assumed the presidency it had 
become a wealthy corporation, with an immense 
population around it, seated where it enabled him 
to realise the ideal he had conceived to be proper 
to the universities of the New World. His ad- 
ministration was marked by an expansion in it; 
aims, in the circle of its studies, in the breadth 
and variety of the culture it offered. He strongly 
believed in co-education, and pleaded hard for the 
admission of the sexes on equal terms to its classes 
and its privileges. He developed with zeal the 
ecientific studies of which he had special knowledge 
and in which he had special interest; and he did 
not forget the medical, legal, and economic studies 
which were peculiarly suited to a college seated in 
the heart of New York. The years of his adminis- 
tration were years of very remarkable growth and 
success; and if in the hands of his distinguished 
successor the growth has been more rapid and the 
success more signal, that successor would be the 
first to acknowledge that what Seth Low has ac- 
complished Frederick A. P. Barnard made possible. 
On its new sita overlooking the Hudson, amid 
memorials of what is most heroic in its country's 
past and surrounded by the promise of what is 
most hopeful in that country’s future, the college will 
now have an opportunity at once of becoming one of 
the great universities of the world and a powerful 
agent in furthering the higher interests by pro- 
moting the better education of the American people. 
To have contributed in his own measure to this 
great result is for Dr. Barnard claim enough on 
our grateful remembrance, and ample warrant for 
the biography which we now commend to our 
readers, 


A MISCELLANY OF ESSAYS, 

East AND West. Being Papers Reprinted from the Daily 
Telegraph and Other Sources. By Sir Edwin Arnold. With 
Forty-one Illustrations by R. # Pritchett. London : 
Longmars, Green & Co. 


Sir EDWIN ARNOLD is so accomplished and versatile 
a writer that his occasional essays are sure to be 
readable and varied, and this handsome volume, 
which contains a series of papers on all sorts of 
topics, is a striking testimony to thea many-sided 
interests of itsauthor. Sir Edwin Arnold discourses 
with equal fluency on an extraordinary variety of 
subjects—on Egyptian myths and modern science, 
on Buddhist dogmas and on Yorkshire fishwives, 
on snakes and locusts, on tigers and on limpets, on 
the progress of Japan and the progress of Birming- 
ham; and as we turn in these pages from one 
subject to another, and follow him from the 
Pyramids to Winnipeg, from London dinner- 
parties to the depths of Indian jungles, we marvel 
at the facility of his pen. At the same time, we 
question the desirability of collecting so many 
different treatises into a single book. Continuity 
and arrangement vanish, and a certain sense of 
bewilderment takes possession of one as one reads, 
We think Sir Edwin Arnold would have been better 
advised had he omitted the papers in this volume 
Which deal with purely Western matters, and con- 
fined himself to those Eastern sketches ia which he 
most excels. Moreover, some of the papers here 


reprinted are obviously newspaper articles, and it 
8 comparatively seldom that a newspaper article 
8 Worth reproducing in a permanent form. There 








is, however, a good deal of light and pleasant read- 
ing in the volume, and the illustrations, especially 
of Japanese and Indian life, are often cleverly done. 

The best papers in this collection are those 
which treat of Eastern topics, for on them Sir 
Edwin Arnold writes with knowledge and en- 
thusiasm of a special kind. Especially interesting 
is the little sketch entitled “ The Triumph of Japan,” 
and especially remarkable is the knowledge of 
natural history which the author shows. Whether 
he be writing of toads in Surinam, or of cuckoos 
in America, or quoting Sanskrit proverbs about 
snakes, or classifying Indian tigers, Sir Edwin 
Arnold seems equally at home. One only regrets 
that he turns aside from these congenial themes 
to discuss metaphysics with the students of Bir- 
mingham, or to philosophise on “astronomy and 
religion.” To speak frankly, the address upon 
“ Aspects of Life,” which is included in the volume, 
in which the writer surveys in thirty pages almost 
the whole area of human thought, does not seem to 
us either edifying or profound. The refutation 
attempted in it of Professor Huxley's argument 
that “the ethical process of society depends not 
on imitating the cosmic process, but on combating 
it,” is not altogether convincing. The constant 
quotations from his own writings which the author 
is always introducing, produce inevitably a some- 
what egotistical effect. And here and there we 
cannot help feeling that the style smacks strongly 
of “ Telegraphese.” ‘“ Nothing, in truth,” writes Sir 
Edwin Arnold in the paper on astronomy and 
religion, “so much exalts our sense-perception, and 
at the same time admonishes and humiliates it, as 
the manifestations of astronomy. With the tube 
of the Lick telescope directed into the thickest 
milky effulgence of the thronged galaxy, the eye 
seems to plunge into the actual glory of infinitude, 
and literally to see the illimitable.” We select this 
passage, not because there is anything in it open 
to serious objection, but because it is, we think, 
fairly characteristic of the Oriental style in which 
these essays are generally couched. The truth is, 
the book is a collection of sketches on a great 
variety of subjects, written mostly, no doubt, as 
newspaper articles, and carrying with them the 
characteristics of their source. But, for all that, 
they are written by a man of wide and varied 
information, who is well skilled in providing what 
the public likes to read. 


RECENT POETRY 
By Bliss Carman. 


AND VERSE. 


BEHIND THE ARRAS, London: Elkin 
Mathews. 
Divers Ditties. 

Constable & Co. 


By Alice MeMillan. London: Archibald 


Nocturnes AND Pastorats. By A. B. Miall. London: 
Leonard Smithers. 

Sirnovettes. By Arthur Symons. London: Leonard 
Smithers. 

Orcuips. By Theodore Wratislaw. London: Smithers. 


Tue PimnGRimM, AND OTHER POEMS. 
London and New York: Macmillan. 

Lays AND VERSES. By NimmoChristie. London: Longmans. 

Poems BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. Canterbury Poets. London: 
Walter Scott. 


Mr. Buiss CARMAN gives us weightier reading here 
than in his “ Songs from Vagabondia” or his “ Low 
Tide on Grand Pré.” These poems deal with solemn 
and portentous subjects—the ghost that lurks 
behind the arras of the body in the haunted room 
of life, the soul and death, fear and change, are 
among his themes. In this poetry of thought and 
introspection he has still the adventure and the 
heart to dare that make his earlier poems such 
delightful reading. A brilliant and free fancy 
decorates the fabric of his thoughts as though the 
wind should wave the arras, and yield us glimpses 
of undying roses. His metaphors are bold and 
dignified together; his imagination is far-reaching, 


By Sophie Jewitt. 
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and, though difficult to follow, seldom goes too far. 
Of his grace and strength together “ At the Granite 
Gate” is a happy example. He will go out into the 
unknown eternity to find it a world of Spring. 


“There troop by night and day 
My brothers of the field, 
And I shall know the way 
Their woodsongs have revealed. 


“The dusk will hold some trace 
Of all my radiant crew, 
Who vanished to that place 

Ephemeral as dew. 


“Tuto the twilight dun, 
Blue moth and dragon-fly, 
Adventuring alone, 
Shall be more brave than I. 
“The wilding orioles then 
Shall make the golden air 
Heavy with joy again, 
And the dark heart shall dare 
* Resume the old desire, 
The exigence of Spring, 
To be the orange fire 
Upon the world’s gray wing. 
* And the lone woodbird—hark! 
The whip-poor-will night long 
Threshing the summer dark 
With his dim flail of song.” 


Mr. Carman’s book is concerned with the thoughts 
that make the old world’s heart heavy in its age, 
but it has youth and vitality that beseem its new- 
world parentage. 

Mr. MeMillan is no Kipling. His “ Road to Pepi- 
tyapore,” which is perhaps his best piece of work, 
has none of the magic of the “ Road to Mandalay.” 
He no more makes us hear the East a-callin’ than 
any other of the long line of Englishmen who, since 
John Company's days, have looked at India with 
eyes that saw not. However, it is better to tell 
what Mr. McMillan is than what he is not. He has 
a humorous eye both for the native and his admin- 
istrator, most of all for the baboo; he has a gift of 
easy and swinging verse, a good ear for parody, a 
dry and diverting wit. This is Anglo-Indian society 
as a more than commonly human and humorous 
official beholds it. “ Trial by Assessors” is excellent. 
It is a queer microcosm of human ways Mr. McMillan 
gets within his covers; but there is never a breath 
of Indian wind, nor glimpse of Indian colour. 

Mr. Miall has grace and delicacy, a lulling music 
in his words, an impassioned movement of emotion 
in his thoughts. Some of the poems might well be 
music translated, yet one is sorry for the affectation 
which places a bar of music before each section of 
his book. This is music with words— 


had 


* Rain, rain, rain on the hill, 
Rain, rain in my heart ; 
Gray the mist on the rainy hill 
And heavy my heart. 


‘Wind, wind from the rainy west, 
Wind among the whins; 
These are the flowers she loved the best— 
Rain-flowers on the whins, 
Never again, O heavy heart, 
Never more in the rain 
To kiss her salt cold cheek, O heart, 
In the wet of the mist and rain; 
Never with rain on her face and hair 
Will she come from the mist again.” 


One remembers “ Her Room Forsaken” in the Pall 
Mall. Mr. Miall has beauty: of diction and beauty 
of emotion, but he must beware of unwholesome 
things. For a good many people his book will be 
spoilt by his ballad. He should leave such things 
alone. 

Mr. Symons and Mr. Wratislaw stand in the 
relation of master and pupil. Mr. Symons, it may 
be said at once, has a mastery of technique as well 
as a natural poetic gift which Mr. Wratislaw will 
never possess. “Silhouettes” belonged to Mr. 
Symons’s early, better days, and contains some very 





beautiful verse. His additions take nothing from 
one’s pleasure, though he has disfigured his book 
by a silly and vulgar preface. Mr. Wratislaw js 
simply grotesque. His “Orchids” is mere 
monkeydom, which is only serious because it js 
sometimes shocking. 

Miss, or Mrs., Jewitt possesses a name honoured 
in American literature, but she has not the dis. 
tinction, and the intimacy with unfamiliar things, 
which make her namesake's prose such delightfy| 
reading. Still, hers is a pleasant gift. Nothing 
stands out of her book for the memory to carry 
away ; but it is a sympathetic voice, if a little thin, 
and the thoughts are gentle and refined. It is sueh 
a book as would give pleasure to gentle-minded and 
unexacting women. 

Mr. Nimmo Christie is pleasantly romantic, and 
sings very mournful ballads of Prince Charlie with 
all the vraisemblance in the world. He tells of the 
fairies, too, though hardly with a touch of the elfin 
grace which belongs to that strayed reveller from 
fairyland, Mr. W. B. Yeats. He is deft with 4 
rondeau, and his sonnets are things of feeling. The 
pity is with his work, as with that of so many 
others, that it should be so good and yet lack just 
the faint transmuting touch that turns our clay 
to gold. 

Here for a shilling is a good deal of the best 
Matthew Arnold had to give us, with a painstaking 
preface by Mr. William Sharp, who has selected 
admirably. This should be one of the most popular 
issues of “The Canterbury Poets.” The series has 
lost the cheap look of its early days, and now is 
very handsome in crimson and gold. 


AN OFFICIAL VIEW OF THE IRISH FAMINE, 


THe GREAT FAMINE IN IRELAND, AND A RETROSPECT OF 
THE Firty Years, 1845-95. By W. P. O’Brien, CB, 
London : Downey & Co., Ltd. 


Mr. W. P. O'BRIEN is known to students of the 
statistical side of Irish life as one of the most 
accurate and careful Civil Servants whom Dublin 
Castle has produced, and his work on the Local 
Government and Taxation of Ireland remains the 
best book of its kind. He has dealt with the tragic 
epoch of the Famine in the spirit of the Civil Servant. 
Sentimentalities he carefully eschews; statistics are 
his delight. Instead of harrowing the reader's feel- 
ings by describing the pits at Skibbereen, or the 
emigrant ships, or the barbarous “ workhouse test,” 
or the wholesale evictions, he prefers to deal with 
hard figures, and to tell of the various efforts made 
by his official superiors to relieve distress. To him, 
as to the Anglo-Indian official, the most interesting 
aspect of the history of a famine is the apparatus of 
famine relief, and his effort is to make it appear that 
the means taken by the Government in each emer: 
gency were the best which circumstances could have 
suggested. Such a book may be a useful corrective 
to others—such as that of Archdeacon O' Rourke— 
but we cannot believe that a history of the Famine 
which never mentions an eviction can be considerd 
either true or complete. The most we can say of 
Mr. O'Brien’s book is that it is a skilful defence of 
the policy of the British Government and Poor Law 
Board of the day. 

Though the defence is skilful, we cannot say that 
it is successful. Mr. O'Brien shows that even before 
the failure of the potato the condition of the Irish 
poor was pitiable. Furthermore, it was mainly due 
to political causes, or causes which the governing 
classes could have mitigated. The creation of forty: 
shilling freeholders, the system of middlemen, the 
destruction of manufactures, the exorbitant rent’, 
the absence of security for improvements—all these 
things did not come as a visitation from on High; 
they were the result of the want of wisdom in Parli® 
ment and the want of wisdom or humanity in the 
Irish landlord class. If Thomas Drummond had had 
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a free hand, or if the Devon Commission had been 
appointed earlier and its recommendations carried 
into effect, the Irish peasantry would not have been 
<0 ill-equipped to meet an economic catastrophe as 
they were in 1845, when, as a German traveller said, 
“the poorest among the Lettes, the Esthonians and 
the Finlanders, had a lifeof comparative comfort.” The 
Dake of Wellington, speaking in Parliament in 1838, 
said, “‘ There never was a country in which poverty 
existed to so great a degree as it exists in Ireland.” 
Yet Parliament was doing nothing except passing 
Acts to facilitate eviction, and even the Poor Law, 
when at last it passed through the two Houses, 
was so hedged about with landlord precautions as 
to be entirely unsuited to deal with the emergency 
which arose. The failure of the potato, as Mr. 
O'Brien points out, did not come altogether without 
warning, and if the Irish Government had even had 
that limited efficiency which Turgot showed as 
Intendant of Limousin some effort might have been 
made to encourage the people in the cultivation of 
less precarious crops. 

When the famine came the steps taken to miti- 
gate its ferocity were in many respects faulty, and 
in spite of all that Mr. O'Brien says we still think 
the blame may be about equally divided between 
the English Government and the Irish landed 
class. The relief given came too late. There was 
too much watching and waiting, and even party 
scheming, in a terrible crisis. Free grants of food 
would have been much cheaper than indiscriminate 
petty relief works which had no industrial value, 
and the erection of workhouses which could not be 
ready till after the necessity for them had passed 
away. The talk of “pauperising” the people was 
out of place in 1817. Though it is quite true, again, 
that Lord George Bentinck’s railway scheme would 
not of itself have been sufficient, immediate grants 
of food might have been followed up by a well-con- 
sidered expenditure on public works of permanent 
utility, and Mr. Balfour has shown that railways 
can be well constructed as relief works. It was a 
gross political blunder—to say no more—to allow 
the process of eviction to continue unchecked during 
the years of famine without even making provision 
for the humane transhipment of the evicted to the 
New World. To allow 1,500,000 human beings to be 
driven from their peasant homes and huddled into 
the slums of New York and other American and 
English cities without a thought or a care for their 
fature was an inexcusable blunder, and Mr. Take 
has shown that for £10 a head they might have 
been comfortably settled on the prairie lands of 
America. No blunder in history has left behind it 
amore terrible heritage of hate. 

The comparison between the administration of 
the relief fund of the Society of Friends and that 
of the Government is entirely to the advantage of 
the Quaker philanthropists. They used their money 
to better account during the famine, and they 
showed an even more notable superiority in their 
efforts after the famine to improve the economic 
condition of the people. The Government, after 
the poor-law inspectors reported that there was 
adequate accommodation in the workhouses, seem 
to have thought their duties at an end. They did 
less than any other Government in Europe for indus- 
trial education until, forty years after, a beginning 
was made by the Congested Districts Board. They 
allowed the cruelties of the landlord to be un- 
mitigated for twenty years, and to be practically 
"nredressed until another famine came in 1879. 
Within a decade of the famine they doubled the 
taxation of the country which had been stricken by 
‘dire a calamity, and they spent the greater part 
of the increase on soldiers and police. The treat- 
ment of Ireland by the middle-class Parliaments 
between 1832 and 1868 will remain at least as dis- 
tteditable as the refusal of Catholic Emancipation 
by the Tory Parliaments before 1829, and not less so 

ause England made during the same period huge 
Political and economic advances. 





FICTION, 


In THE WAKE OF KING JAMES; On, DUN-RANDAL ON THE 
Sea. By Standish O'Grady. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

A Srumsier 1n Wipe SuHozs. By E. Suteliffe March. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 


A RobuUsT and excellent piece of work is embodied in 
Mr. Standish O’Grady’s stirring romance, entitled 
“In the Wake of King James.” The tale is one of 
absorbing interest, sustained with unflagging spirit 
from first to last, and carrying the reader along on 
its stream of impetuous narration in a way that 
forbids any possibility of his laying down the volume 
unfinished. Throughout the whole course of this 
capital story adventure is piled upon adventure 
until we hold our breath in suspense as we follow 
the gallant young hero, Lieutenant Hugh Netter- 
ville, through the maze of peril which he pictures 
for us so vividly. The scene is laid in Ireland, at 
the end of the seventeenth century, immediately 
after the signing of the Treaty of Limerick. Upon 
the disastrous conclusion of their second campaign 
in Ireland, the Jacobite army has sailed for France, 
leaving William conqueror and king. But, though 
peace has been now proclaimed, the country is still 
overrun with lawless hordes of disaffected soldiery 
and prowling “rapparees,” ready to pounce upon 
any unwary traveller, and to rob or maltreat him. 
So Lieutenant Netterville, who serves the lawful 
king, has need of a strong arm and a stout heart, as 
well as a vigilant eye, when he sets forth, as the 
opening chapter relates, to visit certain kinsmen in 
the far West of Ireland. The solitary journey from 
his own fair estate in fertile Meath to gloomy 
Dun-Randal on the wild Atlantic coast, is fraught 
with danger, and as he approaches the grim 
castle, which is his kinsman’s sole remaining pro- 
perty, the savage desolation of the scene strikes 
upon the young man’s senses with a kind of 
ominous horror. Arriving at the threshold of the 
ancient keep, his nerves are thrilled afresh by the 
mysterious warnings he receives from a lovely girl 
who meets him there and endeavours to dissuade 
him from remaining. Lady Sheela de Stanton bids 
him look for treachery and violence from his 
unknown kinsfolk, who are themselves Jacobites, 
while Netterville is a Williamite. The warning is 
disregarded, and the young soldier walks into a 
cunningly-laid snare. I'or Sir Theodore Barrett and 
his three stalwart sons are, in truth, nothing better 
than brigands, and their sole object in luring their 
cousin to Dun-Randal has been that they may 
retrieve their own fallen fortunes at his expense, 
by the most nefarious means—a course they have 
already pursued with Lady Sheela and her brother. 
Entrapped, and apparently doomed to a cruel death 
upon the rack which creaks in the dungeons of that 
dark fortress, young Netterville looks for nothing 
but barbarous suffering:; but Sheela, brave as 
himself, and quicker-witted, comes to his rescue, 
and together the young pair—already ardent lovers 
—escape to a secret hiding-place in a cavern upon 
the sea-coast. Even in this remote eyrie they are 
by no means out of danger, and the exciting element 
of the story is kept well to the fore till the very 
last page is reached. We will not do Mr. O'Grady 
the injustice of revealing his plot in fuller detail, 
for this is a story that must be read, and cannot 
fail to be enjoyed. Although it is, in the main, a 
story of incident, the characters are firmly and 
clearly drawn, and that of the polished arch-villain, 
Sir Theodore, is especially striking as a study of 
subtle depravity. A fine chivalrous flavour pervades 
the narrative of the young soldier-hero, whose own 
character is very well imagined in its youthful 
enthusiasm and unsuspecting bravery. Altogether 
the book is very pleasant reading, and Mr. Standish 
O'Grady must be warmly congratulated upon so 
unequivocal a success as he has achieved in this 
thrilling romance. 

Singular beauty and charm distinguish the new 
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novel of Dutch life given us by a new writer under 
the title of “A Stumbler in Wide Shoes.” The 
story deals with the old subject of a weak man’s 
redemption through the ennobling love of a strong, 
pure woman, and it touches that subject with so 
much grace, refinement, and sincerity that the well- 
worn topic assumes fresh significance for the reader, 
and the story is vivified by the magnetism of the 
author’s sympathy. There is no clue to be found 
upon the title-page of “ A Stumbler in Wide Shoes” 
which may serve to enlighten us as to whether the 
writer be man or woman, but we suspect that E. 
Sutcliffe March isa woman, In any case, the book is 
excellently written, thoughtful, wise, and tender. 
The story opens with a vivid picture of Amsterdam 
on a sunny spring evening—a picture, indeed, so 
vivid in its realism that one feels it is drawn from 
intimate knowledge as wel. as from keen observation 
of detail. At once we are introduced to the hand- 
some artist, Rupert van Hals, who figures as the 
rather contemptible hero of the story, and to the 
fair, gracious English girl, Myrtle Prosser, whose 
patient, unselfish love is destined to work out his 
salvation at the cost of her own happiness, almost of 
her own life. Van Hals is a sculptor by profession, 
and beneath al! his careless Bohemianism there liesa 
very real and earnest love of his art. Ambition 
rages fiercely in his breast, but he is poor, almost 
unknown as yet, and destitute of that robustness 
of purpose which makes a man force his way to 
the front unaided by circumstances. Meeting the 
beautiful English girl under conditions which appeal 
to the artist's love of romance—for he is the means 
of rescuing her from death by drowning—Van Hals 
at once falls in love with her, in the shallow and 
limited way which is to such a man the easiest kind 
of love. In her purity and noble austerity of out- 
line she reminds him of Holbein’s Madonna, and he 
pays her that homage which is never quite displeasing 
to a woman. Then Myrtle goes home to England, 
bearing secretly in her maiden thoughts the image 
of the handsome sculptor whom she idolises with all 
the sweet fervour of girlish imagination. Rupert, 
on the contrary, almost forgets his fleeting fancy 
in the engrossments of his social and professional 
life ; and it is only by a strange caprice of fate that 
the two meet once more, and finally become man 
and wife. Once possessed of the treasure which had 
seemed so precious whilst it was unattainable, 
Rupert van Hals quickly tires of domestic bondage, 
and his name is bandied about Amsterdam in 
connection with that of a lovely Jewess, whose 
passion for him is, indeed, unmistakable enough 
to give colour to the scandal. Daria Leon, as the 
Jewess is called, is a superb creature, whose 
voluptuous beauty intoxicates the weak man 
sufficiently to estrange him from his _long- 
suffering wife; and the strong contrast between 
her fierce, unscrupulous passion and the tenderer, 
truer love of the English girl whom she hates so 
vehemently, is strikingly dramatic. We will not 
further indicate the course of this charming story, 
which combines vigour and delicacy in no common 
degree, whilst the quiet pathos that is infused into 
the narrative is blended with an occasional intensity 
of feeling which never oversteps the due restraints 
of art. Asa faithful picture of middle-class Datch 
life the novel is extremely interesting, breaking 
fresh ground with the happiest results for the 
reader; and the many excellent qualities displayed 
in “A Stumbler in Wide Shoes” give us cause for 
looking forward with pleasure to the next volume 
from the pen of E. Sutcliffe March. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Tae Drertonary or Natronat Brocrapny. Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. 47. ** Puckle—Reidfurd,”’ London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
THe forty-seventh volume of the Dictionary of National 
Biography is one of the most uniformly interesting of the 
series, but a small proportion of the persons comprised in it 





being abzolutely devoid of importance, though, perhaps, only ong 
life stands absolutely first ia the class to which it appertains, 
This is Pureell’s. whoss supremacy in English musie is un. 
challengeable, and when life is by no means devoid of matter for 
controversy. Sir Walter Raleigh’s is a still greater name and 
far more eventful life, but he is one of anumber. The biography 
is not an easy one to wrile, and the numerous vexed questions 
connected with it have here been admirably handled. A memoir 
with considerable affinity to Raleigh’s, but not presenting the 
same moral problems, is that of Sir Stamford Raffles, with which 
may be connected those of Lord Dalhousie—written by a more 
thorough apologist for Dalhousie’s annexationist policy than will 
very often be found, but still impartial—and of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, equally great as Indian diplomatist and as decipherer 
of cuneiform. Pulteney, Earl of Bath, is another distinguished 
political name. The eminence of the metaphysician Reid, more 
justly appreciated on the Continent than here, is fully indicated 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen. Of purely literary names perhaps the 
most important are those of Henry Reeve, the late editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, and of Anne Radcliffe. 


GREEK SCULPTURE. 
A Hanppoox or Greex Scutrture. By Ernest Arthur Gardner, M.A, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

Tus is not a complete work, as might be expected from the 
title, but the first of two volumes; and it breaks off somewhat 
curiously in the middle of the third chapter. It is intended 
apparently rather for those who hare already made a study of 
Greek sculpture than for the ignorant who may be anxious to 
inform themselves. So, atleast, one might gather from the note 
on page 1, in which Mr. Gardner tells us that he assumes 
Overbeck’s great work upon the subject to be in our hands 
throughont, as well as several other authorities which he names, 
Asa matter of fact, however, the book should ba quite intelligible 
and extremely interesting to all; and it would be a pity if the 
would-be student, unfamiliar even with the very namo of 
Overbeck were to be deterred from reading it by this rather 
unfortunate remark. A glance at the index of sculptors at the 
end of the volume will bring home to most people how 
little they really know of the subject. Out of more than 
ninety names there are hardly half a dozen which find their way 
even, let us say, into the hospitable “leaders” of the Daily 
Telegraph. Phidias must have often made his appearance 
therein, and Praxiteles as well; but even these are little more 
than names to the world at large. Of the work of Phidias, 
indeed, the student himself can have but an indefinite knowledge. 
He is not represented in our museums, Mr. Gardner reminds us, 
by any certain original from his own hand, nor even by an 
adequate copy of any of his well-known works; we have to 
reconstruct for ourselves those great statues which were 
universally acknowledged to ba the highest products of Greek 
sculpture from such material as we may find in the many works 
which were executed under his immediate supervision, if not 
after his designs. As to his life, three facts only are certain— 
“that he worked for some time at Olympia, where he made the 
great statue of the Olympian Zeus; that he had the chief 
direction of all the artistic activity at Athens under Pericles, 
who was his personal friend, and that during this time he made 
his other great chryselephantine work, the Athena Parthenos; 
and that he fell into more or Jess serious trouble at Athens 
owing to accusations made against him by Pericles’ political 
opponents, of peculation and of sacrilege in representing himself 
and Pericles on Athena’s shield. So far all documents are in 
accord, but when we try to establish the chronology, absolute and 
relative, of these various events, we are met by a mass of 
confusions and contradictions.” These quotations are from the 
third chapter of the book, dealing with the years 480-400 B.c. 
It seems a pity that the whole of the Handbook could not be got 
into a single volume; the index, too, need not have been 
confined to the seculptor’s names; but beyond these two points 
there seems little room in the work for improvement; it is 
lucidly written, usefully illustrated, and admirably arranged. 





A NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

A Dictionary OF THE ENGLISH AND GERMAN LaNGuUAGES—WITH 
Spectra REFERENCE TO FLUGeL’s Untversat Dictionary. By Prot 
Im. Schmidt and G. Tanger. Two Parts. London: Asher & Co. 

ProFrEssoR ScuMipT and Herr Tanger are careful to explain 

that, notwithstanding the pointel reference to Fiiigel’s 

Dictionary in their title-page, their work is not to be regarded 

as a republication of, or even as, properly speaking, founded 

or based upon, that of their world-renowned predecessor’. 

Questions of copyright, it is explained, cause the connectioa 

to appear closer than is actually the cass. We have not sought 

to elucidate the question, being content with the certainty that 
neither Fiiigel’s nor any other dictionary, not on a scale t0 
elaborate for ordinary use, can be better than the present, which 

alike for completeness of exposition and for precision o 

definition seems to be everything that can possibly be desired. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Trae “ Poems of Uhland” represent so admirably the national 
spirit that Dr. Hewett is justified in regarding them as one of 
the best introductions which students possess to a knowledge of 
the volkslied and quaint medieval legends of Germany. Dr. 
Hewett gives the original text of the most beautiful and typical 
of Uhland’s romantic poems and ballads. He has added copious 
critical notes, an unusually full bibliography, and a chronological 
gs well as an ordinary index. These aids to interpretation fill 
considerably more than a hundred pages of the volume, which 
also contains one of the best biographical estimates of the facts 
and forees which met in the poet’s career which we have so far 
encountered, Uhlaud caught so cleverly the atmosphere of the 
Middle Ages that, though he died as late as 1862, he almost seems 
to belong to them. Dr. Hewett lays stress on the fact that he 
was a poet, a scholar, and a statesman whose services to constitu- 
tional liberty have given hima rightful and abiding place in the 
annals of Germany. Goethe, to whom, with Birger, Uhland 
was avowedly indebted, expressed his regret when the latter 
grew absorbed in public affairs. ‘ Swabia possesses men enough 
who are sufficiently instructed, well-intentioned, capable, and 
eloquent to be members of Parliament, but it has only one poet 
such as Uhland. The politician will consume the poet. To bea 
wember of Parliament and to live in daily frictions and excite- 
ments is no business for the delicate nature of a poet.” Events 
justified such a prediction. It is claimed in these pages that one 
source of the enduring popularity of Uhland’s poetry is its 
genuineness: “ It is seseniel by his own true and manly nature. 
t is tender, noble, and heroic, because he himself was so. 
Ubland never scorns or mocks at his ideals. He holds senti- 
ment as the purest and most sacred part of our nature.” There 
is justice in the assertion that Uhland is a master of the art of 
producing an impression by suggestion: “ Many of his earlier 
poems were a mere mirror of external impressions. They show 
a sensitive youth, moved upon from without. But the poet rose 
above this tendency, and his later poems are exquisite pictures 
of some single mood.” We see no reason to quarrel with Dr. 
Hewett's statement that so long as men possess faith in the 
destiny of — and believe in duty and the sacredness of 
the individual will, Uhland will hold his place amongst the 
teachers as well as singers of the race. 

“How We Made Rhodesia” is a bombastic title, and it 
belongs to a superfluous book, That “modern Colossus,” Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, and the impulsive, misguided “ Dr. Jim,” are the 
heroes of Major Glyn Leonard's reminiscences of South 
Africa. Here is the origin of the narrative in its author’s own 
words: **Culled, as these records are, from diaries kept and 
letters written by me during] the years 1890-93, when Rhodesia 
was in the first stages of its existence, and coming into close 
contact, as I did, with everybody from Sir Henry (now Lord) 
Loch and Rhodes down to the tramping prospector with his 
swag on his back, I am also in hope that they may prove 
interesting to those who would like to look back upon the 
different phases of a development and expansion in which, like 
myself, they took a modest part.” Most of us cannot claim to 
have taken any part, modest or otherwise, in this particular 
chapter in what Professor Seeley would have called the expan- 
sion of England, and that fact perhaps accounts for the languid 
desire for a re-statement of the exploits of the officers, whether 
soldiers or civilians, of the Chartered Company. Much has 
happened in South Africa since 1893, and recent events in 
particular have not been of a kind to quicken one’s relish for 
belated details of travel and adventure in such a region. At 
the same time it is only right to add that Major Leonard writes 
with manly straightforwardness, as well as sparkling vivacity, 
though, we are bound to add, for a soldier he seems to us 
excessively sentimental. 

Wordsworth and Tennyson between them take up more than 
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half of Mr. Wright’s little book, entitled “The Poets Laureate 
of England,” and this, we venture to think, is a mistake, sineo 
the light of our own times has shone fully upon them, whilst 
earlier wearers of the laurel rest for the most part—perhaps 
deservedly—in deep shadow. Southey, of course, comes under 
a different category ; but Shadwell and Tate, Eusden and 
Whitehead, not to dwell on Colley Cibber, whom Dr. Johnson 
dismissed with good-natured contempt as “by no means a 
blockhead,” are Laureates who have slipped into oblivion—a 
fate which, we confess, they richly salen | All the same, it is 
unsatisfactory in a book with a title like the present to find that 
they are bustled off the scene in some cases in less than a page. 
Surely they had some literary claims, or at least a few 
redeeming personal qualities, which were worthy of record. 
Wordsworth and Tennyson we know, and Southey is at least 
a distant acquaintance, and therefore elaborate notes and intro- 
ductions in their case are superfluous. But to several of the 
other and earlier Laureates, even when Mr. Wright has said 
his meagre say, “ we are strangers yet.” 

Students of the “ Life and Works of Robert Burns” have 
good reason to be grateful to Mr. Wallace for the abundant 
research, as well as scholarly care, which he is bringing to the 
revision of the well-known edition by Dr. Robert Chambers. 
The third of the four volumes has just appeared, and it proves 
to have been re-written, as well as expanded so as to admit of 
fresh biographical details and nearly thirty letters which now 
for the first time find a place in the biography of the poet. The 
volume opens with the year 1789, when Burns was living upon 
his farm at Ellisland, and it ends with the summer of 1793, 
when he was leading a somewhat reckless life as an exciseman 
at Dumfries. Much new light is cast by Mr. Wallace either in 
the text or in notes on this personally calamitous, but, in a 
literary sense, by no means idle period in Burns’ riotous career, 
and with each new instalment of the work its substantial, and 
indeed authoritative, claims come more clearly into view. 
Various points of interest are discussed in the appendices, and 
several artistic etchings from pictures by well-known artists add 
materially to the living interest of the volume. 

There has just been added to Messrs. Bell’s series of 
Classical Translations two slim pamphlets, which together 
contain “The Odes of Horace,’ Books L-IV., with Carmen 


Seculare and the Epodes duly Englished—to borrow a quaint 
old word—by Dr. Hamilton Bryce, of Edinburgh. Dr. Bryce 


admits that Horace, so far as “soul, subtility, and metre” are 
concerned, cannot be transferred from the Latin of the last half- 
century before Christ to our own speech as it now exists. 
Apart from everything else, the conditions are entirely different. 
Indeed, it would be as “ diffienlt adequately to represent the 
‘Odes of Horace’ in English as to reproduce Burns in Latin.” 
In his translation, which is admirable in its lucid and graceful 
vigour, Dr. Bryce has, in the main, followed Wickham’s text, 
and has done so because it seems to him to embody a most 
judicious choice from the various readings. Difficulties of 
allusion are explained in brief notes, and Dr. Bryce’s critical 
introduction and biographical estimate of Horace are in every 
respect worthy of his own position as a scholar. 

“Cottage Gardening’”—the seventh volume of which is 
before us—maintains its well-won position as a cheap: but 
authoritative journal on much more than lies within the modest 
scope of its title, besides giving explicit directions for tho 
management of small gardens in town and country, and for the 
cultivation of a great variety of fruit and flowers. It deals with 
the question of allotments, the keeping of poultry, rabbits, 
bees, and song-birds. Besides all this, every number contains 
practical hints for gardeners, and pithy answers to questions 
which they have put from week to week to the editor, Mr. 
William Robinson, who, we need scarcely say, is a well-known 
expert and author of that standard work on horticulture, “The 
English Flower Garden.” Many domestic recipes are given, 
such dainty dishes as are possible in simple cookery, and the 
requirements of thrifty housekeepers are also in other directions 
kept steadily in view. There are four coloured plates in the 
present volume, beside many text illustrations. 

We have received the first part of a new and finely-illustrated 
weekly serial on “ British Birds: Their Nests and %, gs.” The 
work is not a re-issue of an obsolete book, since all the articles 


in it have been written by present-day ornithological experts. 
In this connection it is enough to mention the names of Dr. 


Butler, of the Natural History Department of the British 
Museum ; Mr. O. V. Aplins, author of “ The Birds of Oxford- 
shire”; and Dr. Henry Forbes, Director of Museums to the 
Corporation of Liverpool, and still better known, perhaps, as 
the writer of “A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern 
Archipelago.” It is proposed to describe British birds, their 
nesting-places, and their eggs from every point of view, and also 
to treat in a scientific manner the life of birds in captivity. 
The opening part is written by Dr. Butler, and contains an 
introduction to the order Passeres, as well as an account of 
the missel-thrush, the song-thrush, and the redwing, with full- 
page illustrations of great arlistic merit, drawn from life. 
There is also a coloured plate which charmingly illustrates the 
eggs of these and a number of other birds of the same scientific 
group. It is hoped to complete the work im six volumes, each of 
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which will contain between fifty and sixty plates of birds as 
well as a number of coloured plates, like that which we have 
described, of eggs. The work is also issued in weekly and 
monthly parts, and we certainly can speak in terms of high 
praise of its opening instalment. 

Amongst useful school-hooks Mr. Dodds’ “ Algebra for 
Beginners” has won deserved recognition. He has now 
brought out a revised and expanded edition, in order to meet 
the requirements of the most recent Educational Code, as 
well as those of various preliminary examinations which chal- 
lenge aspirants to professional life. ‘The f llowing modifications 
have been made in the work, in order to bring it into touch with 
existing needs: negative and fractional values, which are now 
invariably introduced in examinations for beginners, have been 
added; the section on factors has been re-written; and new 
rules are given forthe solution of Simple Equations which 
contain two unknown quantities. Examples on all the rules 
to the end of Quadratic Equations enhance the practical value of 
this clear and explicit manual. 

Mr. Horder has taken too large a name for his little book. 
A book on John Woolman would have been good; Amelia Opie 
and Bernard Barton might each have made a small volume; 
John Greenleaf Whittier must have his large one ; but “ Quaker 
Worthies” is a title which demands more than these few 
names. But we have no objection to this book—seeing that, 
though slight, it does bring up before us again the persons of 
some right good people—except on the score of its preachiness. 
The figures are used too much to point a moral, pod in some of 
the pages do little more than act as illustrations for a sermon. 
It is a pretty book, admirably produced in every way. 
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